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THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENTS. 


We have tried to write the word timeliness 
across the face of every page of this week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer. We like to have this character- 
istic prominent in every issue; in this week’s pa- 
per we flatter ourselves that it is a distinguishing 
quality. 

To begin with, here is our front page feature on 
the right type of ears to select for seed corn com- 
ing just at a time when nine farmers out of ten 
are in their corn cribs puzzling over this very 
problem; while on page 2 are the plans and draw- 
ings of the King split-log drag, the simple and 
cheap device which will do so much for the coun- 
try roads this season if applied in time. Explicit 
directions accompany the drawings. 

It is not yet time to build a silo, but if you are 
to have one this year, it is not too soon to plan 
for it and to plant for it. Hence the illustrated 
article by Mr. A. L. French on page 3. 

On pages 4 and 5 are two striking and timely 
articles on the first cultivation of corn and cotton. 
A world of labor may be saved by taking these 
crops in time, and it is shown by both Mr. Red- 
ding and Prof. Tracy that the harrow applied 
early and often is the best ally of the young crop 
against the hard crust and the grass. It is no 
small matter to understand killing weeds at the 
rate of sixteen acres a day without hurting the 
young corn and cotton. 

Our page 6 is brimming over with practical and 
helpful letters from farmers who have their eyes 
open and who write straight from the plow han- 
dies. And when a farmer sits down to tell a thing 
he usually does it with as few frills as anybody in 
the world. For example, we defy any college pro- 
fessor to pack an article fuller of points and 
ideas than Mr. Dumville’s letter on getting the big- 
gest values out of corn. And all the others have 
the same practical qualities. 

Page 7 opens to us a fine scheme of Uncle Jo’s 
for preserving summer eggs for winter use. And 
it gives us also the answers which actual experi- 
ments have found to the question: What is the 
right distance to plant cotton? This last is an 
excellent article by Mr. C. B. Williams. 

The idea of timeliness is emphasized by the 
poem, An April Idyl, by the Butterfly article and 
by the health talk on the Feeding of Children 
Which appear in the Home Circle on page 8. 
Especially at this season, when there is likely to 
be more or less spring sickness among the chil- 
dren, it is advisable to note well the valuable 
points in this health talk. Nor is the element of 
timeliness lacking either in our Social Chat arti- 
cles on page 9 or in the children’s columns on 
Page 17 where many things are mentioned that 
May be learned in a brief journey to nature. 


How to Get the Right Type of Ears for Seed Corn. 


The only rational 
way to select seed 
corn ts to pick your 
seed ears tn the field 
when you have the 
whole stalk before 
you and can compare 
yteld and thereby get 
the best ears from 
the most productive 
stalks—usually those 
bearing two ears. 
Our readers who 
fatled to make such 
a selection last year 
are likely to lose 
many bushels tn thts 
year’s crop by reason 
of thew negligence. 
Whether or not 4our 
seed ears were select- 
ed in this fashion, 
however, you can 
help your 1907 corn 
yield materially by 
planting seed from 
the right type of ears; 
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(1) 


seed purposes. 


(2 (4) 


POOR AND WELL-SHAPED EARS. 


No. 1 is a well-shaped ear, illustratin 
and the right type for seed corn, while Nos. 2,8 an 


the good points mentioned in the article herewith 


4 are all undesirable ears to select for 


and to aid at this point we are reprinting herewith the article by Mr. C. B. Williams of the 
Department of Agriculture on “The Right Kind a Ear to Select for Seed.” giving in 
detail the points you ought to consider in making the final choice in your corn crib: 


Shape.—The cylindrical ear (as shown by No. 
1 in the cut herewith) is the best type, as it is 
the one that generally yields the highest percent- 
age and the largest total amount of shelled corn. 
The rows of kernels should run parallel the full 
length of the cob without change in shape or di- 
minution in size, or if so, but very slightly. If 
the ears are tapering towards the tip there is a 
suppression of yield, due to one or both of two 
causes, viz., (1) diminished size of kernels at 
the tips, and (2) dropping of rows of kernels an 
inch or so from the tip end. 

Color.— Yellow corn should have a deep-red cob, 
while white corn should possess a white one, and 
any variation from these types is indicative of 
crossing of varieties. The market price of meal 
or grits made from white corn with red cobs is 
lower because of particles of the red cobs getting 
into the corn and being ground in with meal, giv- 
ing it a reddish and unattractive cast. 

Size of Cob.—A medium-sized cob is the best, 
because it usually yields the largest proportion 
of corn to cob. If the cob is small, of necessity 
the number of grain rows is restricted, and when 
large the proportion of corn to cob is reduced. 

Length and Circumference.—The length to cir- 


cumference should be about as 4 to 8, i. e., if the 
ear is eight inches long its circumference should 
be approximately six inches, when measured about 
one-third the way from the butt to the tip, to pro- 
duce the largest yield. Too large circumference 
usually indicates small narrow kernels of low vi- 
tality and poor feeding value. 

Filling Out of Butts and Tips.—The more per- 
fectly ears are filled at butts and tips, the larger 
the percentage yield of corn. It is possible, by 
rigid selection of ears filled compactly at butts and 
tips, to increase materially within a few years the 
annual yield over corn in which no consideration 
is given to these characteristics. Notice the poorly 
and well-tipped ears as shown in the illustration. 

Number of and Distance Between Rows of Ker- 
nels.—The number of rows to the ear should be 
comparatively large and the distance between 
them very small to secure the highest percentage 
yields. A wide sulcus, or distance between rows, 
indicates a reversion to an inferior type that will 
not justify the farmer of to-day in growing. In 
our cut herewith is strikingly shown the differ- 
ence in the solid setting or corn. In No. 1 there is 
little or no space between the rows, while in No. 2 
there is considerable. 








If the article by Mr. H. M. Daniel (page 12) is 
not the most timely, it is certainly not the least 
entertaining of this week’s contributions. The 
prosperity of the West, the way things are done 
in the other fellow’s country, the stock, the pow- 
er, raising ten-cent corn with thousand dollar 
teams—these are some of the things seen by his 
farmer eyes on his trip which go to make up this 
interesting article. 

This week Mr. E. D. Smith, National Organizer 
for the cotton growers, will begin an important 
ten days’ campaign in North Carolina with Presi- 
dent Charles Cotton Moore. The latter takes this 
occasion to write another one of his unique let- 








ters to Mrs. Farmer, and also to publish on an- 
other page a list of appointments. 

And finally, the flowers that bloom in the 
spring—and all the year round—are found in 
Mrs. Grimes’s Farm Home Beautiful garden on 
page 16, while scattered here and there through- 
out the paper is a variety of helpful shorter arti- 
cles ‘‘too numerous to mention.” 





And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 
—William Shakespeare. 
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The Split-Log Drag For Muddy Roads. 


This Simple Device, Which Can Be 


Made and Used By Any Farmer, is 


Believed to Be the Solution of the Muddy Road Problem. 


There time in The 


Progressive Farmer’s territory when 


Was never a 
there was a more significant interest 
in good roads than the present. We 
noted this in commenting upon the 
proceedings of recent Legislatures, 
and the inquiries and requests which 


come to us for information show no} 


abatement of attention to this im- 
portant subject. Though we have 
once or twice before printed particu- 
lars of the split-log road drag, we are 
constrained by reason of these in- 
quiries, and the demonstrated effec- 
tiveness of this simple device, to give 
our readers yet another article on the 
subject. 


Where the Drag Has Been Tried. 


This split-log drag has been used 
with fine results in Northampton and 
other counties of North Carolina, 
while in Virginia the State Highway 
Commissioner, Mr. St. John, 
thoroughly convinced of 
that he has issued a comprehensive 
bulletin on the subject. It has also 
been extensively used in and is en- 
dorsed by the State Highway Depart- 
ment of Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Illinois, Ohio, New York and other 
States, by the Office of Public Roads. 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and was endorsed by the 
Legislature of Virginia by an act ap- 
proved March 17, 1906. 

The split-log drag-invented and 
first issued by Mr. D. Ward King, a 
hustling Westerner, is the one we 
are showing in this article. There 
is no patent on it, and any farmer 
can make and use it if he will—it is 
to be used not when the roads are 
dry, but when they are wet ana 
when the fields at home are too wet 
to plow. 


Its General Use Would Be Worth 
Hundreds of Thousands. 


Speaking of the drag, Mr. King on 
one occasion said: 


There is something startling in 
the statement that a drag made of a 
split log and costing only the price 
of a pocket-knife is the implement 
that is going to revolutionize the wa- 
gon roads of this country, and save 
many million dollars to the rural 
population of the United States; yet 
I make this statement and put upon 
it all the emphasis of which I am 
capable. 


“Downright absurd!” 
claim? I have had hundreds of 
farmers greet with jeers a_ less 
sweeping statement of the case—and 
then go home and prove to theni- 
selves its absolute correctness. Have 
you any idea of what it would mean 
to the people of the United States tu 
change the bad wagon roads of the 
country into good roads? Such a 
revolution in transportation would 
climb so high into figures that the 
sum total would be absolutely start- 
ling and almost beyond comprehen- 
sion. Not very long after I had made 
the first complete demonstration of 
the split-log method of road-making 
on my farm in Missouri, Colonel G. 
W. Waters, Secretary of the Missouri 
Good Roads’ Association, said to me: 
“Tf the road commissioners of the 
State of Missouri could stand here 
and see what I see, the result would 
be worth a hundred thousand dollars 
a year to this Commonwealth.” 


is so 


do you ex- 


| 


The mud on the surface of a travel- 
ed earth road is almost impervious 
| to water, as is shown by the length 
'of time that ruts and puddles, which 
j;are lined with this mud, hold water 
| after a rain. 

As is well known, when this mud 
is thoroughly dried it becomes very 
hard. 

On these two qualities of road 
mud, or earth which has become 
puddled when moist by the action of 
wheels or hoofs, is based the theory 
of road dragging. 

The action of the drag, which is 
used just after a rain, is to fill in the 
ruts and depressions, thus forcing 
the water out, and to scrape a smail 
quantity of material to the centre of 
the road, thus crowning or rounding 
it up; and at the same time to smear 
or glaze the surface with a smooth 
layer of mud, which, when dried, be- 
comes hard and will shed the water 
of succeeding rains more readily than 
a soft surface, no matter how 





its value| 


rounded. 


How to Make a Drag. 


Various forms of drags have been 
used in different localities, but per- 
haps the most effective and the most 
generally used is the King or split- 
log drag, a cut and description of 
which follows: 

Split in half a log ten or twelve 
inches in diameter and from seven 
to nine feet long. 

“Bore three two-inch holes, spaced 


as shown in the above cut, through 
the two halves, which are then con- 
nected, with the split faces to the 
front, by cross pieces 34 feet long, 
the ends of which are split, so that 
they may be wedged tightly in the 
holes. Diagonal braces 2x2 inches 


|}should be put at each end to stiffen 
the frame of the drag. 

At the bottom of the front half of 
the log, and at the end that overlaps 
the rear half, fasten with counter- 





WO 10 NOL ITU | / 


PLAN AND 
SIDE ELEVATION OF 


SPLIT LOG DFRAG 


sunk head bolts or screws a piece of 
old wagon tire, or a similar strip of 
metal, four feet long. 

The hitch of the chain by which 
the drag is drawn should be ar- 
ranged so that the drag will travel 
at an angle of forty-five degrees with 
the line of the road, or quartering it. 

Fasten the ends of the chain to 
the rear log, leading the short hitch 
through a hole in the front log near 
the end faced with the metal strip, 
and the long hitch over the top of 





By courtesy of Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


SPLIT LOG DRAG. 


the log at the other end, carrying it 
under the diagonal, or making a 
turn around cross-piece at that end. 

Provide a platform or plank (not 
shown in the cut) to be laid on the 
cross-pieces for the driver to stand 
upon. 


The drag can also be made from 
two pieces of ten or twelve-inch 
plank two or three inches thick, and 
from seven to nine feet long, rein- 
forced by a 2x6 inch strip. The 








By courtesy of Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


construction is the same as provided 
for the split-log drag. 


Directions for Using Drag. 


(1) The angle at which the drag is 
drawn is usually forty-five degrees, 
but may be varied. See that it is such 
that a small amount of earth is forced 
to the centre of the road, until it is 
finally built up ten to twelve inches 
above the edges of the traveled way. 

(2) Drive standing on the drag, 
and let the team walk. 

(3) Go out on one side of the road 
the full length to be dragged and 
back on the opposite side. 


(4) Never drag a dry road, but as 
soon as possible after a every rain or 
thaw, and then make only one or two 
trips in each direction. 

(5) If the drag cuts in too much, 
shorten the hitch, or lengthen it if a 
deeper cut is desired. 

(6) You will find by a little prac- 
tice that you can control to a consid- 
erable extent the action of the drag 
by shifting your position on it. 

(7) If a badly rutted road has 
been newly dragged, try to induce 
drivers to keep their vehicles out of 
the beaten track as much as possible, 
until the road has had some chance 
to dry. 

(8) Do not be discouraged if good 
results are not -quickly apparent. 
You can be sure that dragging will 
give you a good road, if persisted in. 











Long Haul Freights by selling 


great Harness Offer. 


DIRECT TO YOU 


$49.00 


We save you the Dealers’ Profit, Drummer’s Expenses and 


in Atlanta, at the wholesale price. 

The Golden Eagle Buggy is built for wear, is highly fin- 
ished, and equal to any Buggy that retails for $635.00. 

Write to-day for our beautiful new 1907 Catalog, which 
shows actual photographs and gives full particulars about our 





direct to you from our factory 








150-160 Edgewood Ave. 





GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. Station 6, 
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THE BELL HAY CURING RACK. 





(Patented Uctober 15, 1906.) 


Solves the problem of curing pea vine 

alfalfa or other hay, almost regardless 0 

weather conditions, as the racks give interior 
ventiiation, and keep hay from touching 
ground, thereby cauring it to cure out nicely 
wren other methods fail. On? handling 
completes the work, and the hay is safe. 
Racks fold into bandy package for storage, 
and will last many years, with care. The 
cost to make and use js very light, and every 
farmer should procure the right to use them 
and get them made in spare time of winter, 
and ve ready to meet the coming hay crop. 

PRICES. 

To make and useany number of racks, $10.00 
To make and use 100 racks 5.00 
To make and use 50 racks 2.50 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 


Address H. E. BELL, Burkeville, Va. 
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LXI.—HOW TO BUILD 


Messrs. Editors: A number of in- 
quiries have come to hand recently 
concerning the silo. I take it these 
are for the most part from new sub- 
scribers, as we wrote an article some 
months ago setting forth our views 
on silos and silo construction. There 
isn’t any doubt about siloing being 
ihe most economical method we can 
employ in the preserving of the corn 
or sorghum plant for stock feed. By 
this means we not only make a third 
more feed from the above named 
plants, but also make that feed more 
palatable and _ digestible. Several 
readers of limited means ask how 
to build the cheapest good silo. 


Use the Tub Form. 


I answer without hesitation, 
the tub form, building of 2x6 or 2x8 
staves, using 4x6 uprights, one on 
each side to take the place of lugs 
for drawing the iron hoops together. 


use 
































if you wish a cheaper method 
wooden hoops may be used, made 
%,x4 inch oak, used in the green 
state. We recommend this method 
to our friends in the mountain sec- 
tion where timber is abundant and 
cheap. In this way the entire silo 
may be built from material on the 
farm, and the expense need be noth- 
ing but getting out and sawing the 
timber. 

Three hoops should made up first. 
using four thicknesses of oak, break- 
ing joints. These may be built around 
stakes driven in the ground, forming 
a circle the same diameter as the out- 
side of the silo. These three hoops 
should be taken to the place where 
the silo is to be erected; one laid 
on blocks six inches from the ground 
the second raised to half the heigh: 
of the proposed tub, the other to 
the top. Hold them in position by 
nailing to four poles that have been 
planted at intervals just outside the 
circle. Then spike the staves secure- 
ly to these hoops. When the tub 
is complete the balance of the hoops 
may be built up where they are need- 
ed on the tub. 


A Word About the 


yet, 
of 


Doors. 


Doors must be cut in the tub one 
above another at intervals on the 
Side next to the feeding place. Saw 
these doors on a bevel, so that when 
done the inside will be four inches 
wider and longer than the outside. 
then the pressure of the silage will 
hold them in place. Some building 
paper should be tacked to the edge 
of each door, which will help to ex- 
clude the air. The main thing to 
remember that the sides and bot- 
tom of the silo should be as near air 
tight as it is possible to get them. 
Well-packed clay is as good a bottom 
as a silo can have. Never dig down 
into the ground when building a silo. 
Silage is heavy stuff and should al- 


is, 


A CHEAP 





BUT GOOD SILO. 


Ways be pitched down hill 
than up hill, when feeding; 
up-ground silo is cheaper 
than the underground one. 
ber of our readers want to get tim- 
ber out of their own woods to use 
in the construction of their silos and 
ask how this timber should be han- 
dled. The staves should be gotten 
out at once, so as to have time 
to season thoroughly before time to 
use them. 


rather 
and the 
to build 
A num- 


How to Build the Silo. 


a silo 16 feet or more in diam- 
eter, we would use 2x8 staves saw- 
ing them the length we wish the 
height of the silo to be. Great care 
should be taken to keep these staves 
from warping. The best way to dry 
them is to stick them up edgewise 
tather than laying them flat as 
the usual custom. For  24-foot 
staves lay five cross pieces about 
four feet long on the ground, laying 
iiem five feet apart. Make the tops 
of these perfectly level. Lay edgewise 
yn this foundation fifteen staves 
yiacing them close together. On ton 
»f these lay strips cf lath all the 
sime thickness. Belore the second 
ier of staves goes on, upright pieces 
should be spiked to the bed-pieces 
o hold the outside staves in place. 
When the pile is completed cross- 
yieces should be nailed across from 
me of these uprights to the other, 
lrawing them up tight. Put up in 
his manner, the edges of the staves 
will be perfectly straight and will 
save a lot of bad thoughts when put- 
ting them in place in the silo. 

When ready to build the silo, we 
would if a mill be available, have 
the inside of the staves planed and 
he edges tongued and grooved, 
hey go together much better than 
When only jointed. Use plenty of 
spikes (20 and nail the staves to- 
zether securely. Don’t think you 
must close all cracks when erecting 
as that is practically impossible. The 
swelling of the lumber when the wet 
silage comes in contact with it will 
close all small cracks. About ten 
hoops are advisable on a 30-foot silo 
nine are sufficient for one 24 feet 
high. 


For 


is 


as 


s) 


Capacity 


A tub 12 feet in diameter and 24 ft. 
high will hold about 50 tons of well- 
vacked silage and one 16 to 17 feet 
in diameter and 24 feet high will hold 
yractically 100 tons. To get the full 
sapacity of the tub, our method 
of extending the top, viz.: when the 
silage is within a foot of the top of 
the staves, nail on uprights, extend- 
ing about five feet above the top and 
on these stretch a piece of five foot 
poultry netting. Then fill to the top 
of the netting, and when the silage 
settles your tub will be even full. 

Because of inability to secure help 
the past fall we failed to fill our 
silo. This the first time in ten 
years we have been without this ex- 
cellent winter food, and we have 
made up our minds that nothing in 
the future shall prevent us putting 
up the silage crop. 

We wouldn’t allow a man to put 
a cover on our silo, in the South, 
if he would do it for nothing. Leave 
the tub entirely open so the rain may 
fall directly on the feed; there will 
be much less waste than when the 
top is covered. This is our practical 
experience. A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


of Different Silos. 
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TO ADDRESS COTTON 

Ten Days’ Campaign in North Caro- 
lina by Hon. E. DPD. Smith and 
President C. C. Moore—Attead 
These Meetings Sure. 


GROWERs. 


For more than a year I have been 
trying to secure the help of our Nz- 
tional Organizer, Hon. E. D. Smith 
and have in a number 


him talk of 
counties in North Carolina. 

I am glad to announce that Mr 
Smith will be with me at the follow- 
ing appointments: 

Wadesboro, Anson County, 
day, April 11th. 

Louisburg, Franklin 
day, April 12th. 

Smithfield, Johnston 
urday, April 13th. 

Goldsboro,Wayne County, 
April 15th. 

Enfield, 
April 16th. 

Rocky Mount, Edgecombe-Nash, 
Wednesday, April 17th. 

Greenville, Pitt County, 
April 18th. 

Kinston, 
April 19th. 

Fayetteville, Cumberland County, 
Saturday, April 20th. 

Mr. Smith has the cotton question | 
on the end of his tongue. He is an| 
srator of National reputation and 

very person who hears him will be 
yenefited. He will explain the pro- 
posed plan for forming Bonded 
Warehouse-Holding Companies, for 
he protection of weak cotton. 

I entreat every farmer who lives 
Vithin fifty miles of any of the above 
places to stop work and go to hear 
his man who is doing such a g 
work for the South. 

Mrs. Farmer, you will enjoy 
ing Mr. Smith. 


Thurs- 


County, Fri- 


County, Sat- 


Monday, 


Halifax County, Tuesday, 


Thursday, 


Lenoir County, Friday, 


reat 


hear 
I hope you will take 
.dvantage of this opportunity and 
with your husband and neighbors 
zo to the nearest place to you. 
C. C. MOORE, 

President North Carolina Division 

Southern Cotton Growers’ Associa- 

tion. 


INOCULATED BY MANURE. 


An Interesting Experience 
nual Clover. 


with An- 

Messrs. Editors 
ish suggestion, 
way 


It may be a fool- 
but I will risk it any- 
as a contribution to the inter- 
esting alfalfa subject. It is an ob- 
servation based upon my experience 
with annual clover and relates to the 
important matter of inoculation. 
Through a number of years I never 
succeeded but once in getting a crop 
of annual clover on land the first 
year. By continuous cropping of cer- 
fain plats in clover as many of your 
writers have in alfalfa, I succeeded in 


very 
be the cause of alfalfa 
well 


small 


this spring 


succeed 


practice is supposed by many to 


succeeding so 


Hillsboro. 
writer 


at 
The intending 
Alfalfa 
and 


is to sow a 


plat in near Raleigh 


will apply manure 


from alfalfa-fed stock and expects to 


in alfalfa. 


T.. By PARKER. 


growing 








making fine crops. I fed clover to} 
my horses through the winter. In 
the spring I spread this manure on} 
the land and cultivated it in tobacco. 
{ followed this tobacco with clover- 

the first time clover had been there. | 

The growth of clover was so dense | 
and rank that I could hardly mow it | 
with a McCormick mower. I have} 
had ever since some sort of a satben | 
that this land was thoroughly inocu 
lated from the stable manure. 

If this theory will do for clover 
why not for alfalfa? do not know | 
whether the theory is justified or not} 

but when I get sady to sow al- 
falfa, I shall first buy, if possible, 
2 few bales of alfalfa hay and feed to | 
my horses, and then use the stable 
manure under my alfalfa crop. 

I wish some of your readers who 
have alfalfa hay would try this and 
report the results of his experiment. | 

A. T. OLIVE. 
ORE is & 


| 
| Wilmington and New Bern, N. C. 


Wake Co., 


The suggestion of Mr. Olive is by 
no means a foolish one, but on the 





contrary a good suggestion. This| 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural 
Lime For Bright Tobacco. 


100 Ibs. per acre in the drill; 200 
lb-. per acre, Broadcast in ad- 
dition to the usual Ferti izer, 
wi | prevent FIRING and givea 
much BETTER BuDY. (See 
pages 5 and6of our cireular. ) 
iT COSTS BUT LITTLE 
AND IS WURTH TRYING. 


r S. Lee & on Company, 
Richmond, Va. 




















STEAM ENGINES & BOILERS, 
GRIST MILLS. STFAM PUMPS, 


EVERYTHING IN 
Machinery ana Mill Supplies. 


HYMAN SUPPLY COMPANY, 


Offices, Stores, Warehouses, 


For full information, 
chinery Dept. A,’ 


address ‘* Ma- 
’ al etther place. 


Do You Know 


How to Care for Your Fowls 
to Get Best Results? ::: 











The Poultry Yard 


The only voultry paper in North 
or South Carolina; devoted to the 
interest of the tarmer as well as 
the poultryman How to care for 
your chicaensin health or disease. 


25c. a Year. 
The Poultry Yard, 


CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 
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First Cultivation of Corn and Cotton. 


Some Practical Suggestions for Immediate Application as Set Forth by Col. 
R. J. Redding in the Atlanta Constitution. 


Comparatively few farmers have 
vet “caught on’ to the use of the 
harrow or weeder during the very 
early stages of the life of the corn} 
and cotton crops, especially the lat- 
ter. But these few, as rule, have 
found that there is no detail of sur- 
face culture that costs less of labor 
and is at the same time more effec- 
tive than the stirring of the surface 
soil, the mere breaking of the thin | 
crust that is formed on plowed land 


after every rainfall. 

Most farmers, or at least many, ap- 
preciate the importance of using a 
cutaway, or a smoothing harrow, im 
mediately following the 


surface into better condition for sub 


sequent operations. The use of the 
smoothing harrow, with the teetl 
slanting backward, or some one o 


the several weeders now availabl 
continues the harrowing process af 
ter the first rainfall on the newly 


planted crop. 
KKeep the Harrow Busy. 
Many years ago the writer con 
ceived the idea and adopted th« 
practice of ‘“‘chopping out’’ his cotton 
ahead of the plow, the seeds haviny 
been covered with a two-row drag, 
which left the cotton beds perfect] 
smooth and flat and very inviting t« 
the use of the hoe before disturbing 
its evenness by plowing. This chop 
ping before plowing (siding) involved 
the delay of the latter operation a 
week or ten days. It was soon ob 
served that cotton did not ‘‘grow off’’ 
so well when the plowing was thus 
delayed until the chopping was done. 
That was more than forty years ago 
—before the day of weeders and ot 
the common use of smoothing har 
rows in Southwest Georgia. If the 
plan of surface harrowing the plant- 
ing fields after the first downfall of 
rain had been put into my head and 
then applied to the surface of the 
fields it would have- been of great 
practical value. As it was, however, 
the old slow plan of “siding” the 
corn or the cotton with two furrows 
and then hoeing was again resumed. 
It was a “backsliding”’ 
some church folks have it—into 
old ways. 


case of 


—as 


the 


The Hard Crust is Your Enemy. 


When a good heavy rainfall oc- 
curs after the corn, and especiall) 
the cotton, has just been planted, 
the immediate effect of such down- 
pour is the formation of a crust on 
the surface, while at the same time 
the grass and weed seeds that lie on, 
or just beneath, the surface germi- 
nate. This crust largely excludes the 
air from the soil, but—to the sur- 
prise of many it is asserted—greatly 
acilitates the escape of soil mois- 
ture, so often likely to be deficient 
during the month of May. At the 
same time the grass and other weeds 
spring up and commence to choke 


the young plants whose growth and 
development is our object. 
The Right Kind of Tools to Use. 


What is wanted, then, is to break 


up the surface left by the shower 
and prevent the formation of the 
thin, compact crust. At the same 
time the effect of stirring the im- 
mediate surface is to either prevent 
the germination of weed seeds, or 
their immediate destruction—befor« 


the young weeds and grass shall have 


had time to get a firm hold on the 
soil, This breaking of the surface 
nay be most quickly done by the 
use of a slant-toothed smoothing 


harrow, or of a weeder. It is neces- 
sary only to run a small steel tooth 
every two or three inches and 


to a 


broadcast | 
breaking of land in order to get the | 


| 





depth of one-half to one inch. A 
four or five-foot section of a smooth- 
ing harrow can be drawn, for this 
purpose, by an ordinary mule, and 
will go over nine to ten acres ina 
day without much effort. An eight- 
foot weeder may also be drawn by a 


zood horse, or mule, and will accom- 
plish sixteen to eighteen acres a day. 
The operation should commence 
soon after a rainfall as the land be- 
in proper condition to stir 
without injury (the test being when 
the soil crumbles easily from the 
teeth of the implement), and without 
Waiting for the plants of the crop to 
come up, or to reach a certain 
after coming up. 


as 


comes 


S1Ze 


It Will Not Injure the Stand. 
W hether 


weeder, 


to run the harrow, or 
in the direction of the rows, 
1” squarely across at right angles, or 
diagonally across, should be deter- 
inined by the lay of the land, the 
character of the surface and the stage 
of the plants—if they are up. Gen- 
erally it will be best to run across the 
rows, either diagonally or square. J 
have sometimes run diagonally to the 
right, we will say, and next time to 
the left, as to cross the direction 
first assumed. 

Donjt be afraid of injuring the 
stand, if you have secured a stand, 
‘ven after the cotton is large enough 
to be chopped out. Not per cent 
of the plants will be destroyed each 
time the work is done. I have com- 
menced harrowing, in the way de- 
scribed, before the cotton plants had 
commenced to show, repeated it when 
there was a half stand up, and again 
when large enough to chop out. 


S50 


5 


tnd Here is How it Will Save Labor. 


If the land was well prepared and 
nicely planted, there will often be 
no necessity to plow the cotton in the 
common way until after it has been 
put to a stand. An eight-foot weeder, 
as already stated, will go over, say, 
eighteen acres a day. <A scooter and 
scrape, or a twister, giving two fur- 
rows to each row, will go over about 
ihree or four acres a day. So we see 
the weeder may go over eighteen 
acres a day thrice—a week or ten 
apart—with much labor 
the plow would require to 
over the same area once. 

In the West it is common for the 
broadcast harrowing to be continued 
until the corn plants have grown to 
the height of eighteen iches, or more, 
to the great saving of labor and 
rapid growth of the crop. 

R. J. REDDING. 


days less 


than go 
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METALLIC CARTRID 


WHY DOES PRACTICALLY EVERY 
DEALER SELL U. M.C.? 
Because many customers insist on 
U, M. C. make. 
Join the ‘‘insisting class."” Specify 
U. M.C. Ammunition. The Superior 


Quality will reward you for the effort. 
Game Laws and Literature Free 


THE UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City 
Sales Office. San Francisco, Cal, 





If you can increase your butter production 
without any increased cost or any more work 
won't it pay you to doit? Andif you can get 

more butter from you milk with less 
work, that will be still better, won’t it? 
That’s exactly what you can do if you 
will do as Mr. Leirinc did—buy a 
Sharples Tubular Separator. Here’s 


what he says about the Tubular: 





Randolph, Nebraska, Feb. 15th, 1906. 
Gentlemen:—On the 23rd_ day of January, 
1906, I took a No. 4 Sharples Tubular Separator 
ontrial. On learning that I was in the market 
for a cream separator, the agent for the disc 
style “bucket bowl” separator brought one to 
my farm and requested me to give it a trial be- 
fore making a purchase. After giving both 
machines a fair trial, I concluded to keep the 
Tubular as I consider it far superior to the other 
machine. It skims closer, runs easier, and is 
very much easier to wash, there being so many 
less parts. From three skimmings of milk from 
J cows, we were able to make 14 Ibs. more but- 
ter with the Tubular than we could with the 
**bucket bowl’? machine. 21’ om 


The Sharples Tubular 
mone nurren §=6s SPATator Fp 


gets all the cream there isin the milk, does it so 
easy that it’s not work to run it at all, and is so 
simple, with only one little part in the bowl to wash 
and keep clean that comparison is out of the question. 
The extra cream it gets makes the Tubular a regular 
savings bank for its owner. 
All the other good money-making points are told 
in book F-283, which you ought to read. Write for it 
today—we’ll send it free to you. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 











Toronto, Can. Chicago, tll. 





Avery’s “ Revolution” 
THE STRONGEST CULTIVATGR MADE 


By the use of different attachments can be easily 
and quickly changed into: Dise Culitvator, Six 
Shovel Cultivator, Spring Tooth Cultivator, Stalk 
Cutter. 


A NECESSITY OF THE FARM 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc., Louisville, Ky. § 
Memphis, Tenn. New Orleans,La. * Sbreveport, La. 
Dallas, Texas Oklahoma City. Okla. New York City 
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the cotton 
field to prosperity, 
and a large, constantly 
growing bank account awaits you 
if you plant, fertilize and cultivate your crop with system. 
The most important thing is to apply to your soil, about ten 
days before seeding, a plant food in the shape of 400 to 1000 
pounds of high grade 


Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers 


per acre on fewer acres. 






















If you follow this advice, your 
cotton will be waist high by the time many of your “‘exten- 





sive culture’’ neighbors are hoeing over their crop the first 
time. Then too they may have used a poor grade 
fertilizer. Insist upon having only VIRGINIA- 
CAROLINA FERTILIZERS—accept no_ substitute. 

Ask your dealer for a copy of our handsome new 
almanac, or write us for one—it is free. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., 


SALES OFFICES: 


Atlanta, Ga. Savannah, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Shreveport, La, 
Richmond, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Durham, N.C, 
Charleston, S. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 






‘Increase Your 


Yields Per Acre” 


8 se cial llama. 


tuize 
oinia-Carolina 
eat ‘ 
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Harrowing the Crops as They Come up. 


“No Implement Made Beats a 


in the First Cultivation of 

We do not feel that we can give 
to our readers just at this time any 
experiences of greater value or of 
more vital interest than those ear- 
ing on the first cultivation of corn 
ind cotton. On the opposite page 
we are giving the views of Director 
R. J. Redding of Georgia, as prom- 
ised last week; and we have since 


chanced upon the follewing thought- 


provoking article by Prof. S. M. Tra- 
ey, of Mississippi, in which he argues 
for the wider use of the smoothing 
harrow, and which admirably supple- 
ments the paper by Mr. Redding. 
Says Prof. Tracy: 


We bought our first light, slanting- 
toothed smoothing harrow in 1888, 
and since then we have never found 
any implement which is its equal for 


use in the first cultivation of any 
crop. It does the work better and 
cheaper than any other implement 


we have ever tried, and we expect to 
continue using it until the end of the 
chapter. 


Harrowing Sixteen Acres a Day. 

We do all our deep plowing be- 
fore planting, and after the seed is 
in the ground our only objects in 
cultivating are to kill weeds and to 
keep the surface of the ground so 
loose that it will stand a drouth 
without harm. Both these objects 


be accomplished with a smooth- 
ing harrow until the plants reach con- 


can 


siderable size, and as a good team 
will go over about sixteen acres in 
a day, we can afford to cultivate as 
the New Yorkers are said to vote, 
“early and often.” Four acres in a 
day is good work when one has to 
go twice to the row, while sixteen 
acres done two rows at once is decid- 
edly easier, as the walking is no more 


and the driver 
the cultivator. 
more important, 
better. 


does not have to hold 

And, what is still 

the work is done 

Killing Weeds Without Injuring the 
Young Crops. 


We know that many farmers are 
afraid to use a harrow, thinking that 
if its use will kill weeds, it must also 
kill the tender sprouting plants of 
the growing crop, but there is no oc- 
casion for any such fear. The seeds 
of corn and cotton are usually 
two to three inches below 
of 


the ground, while the seeds of 
grasses and nearly all weeds are so 
small that they will not sprout when 
covered with more than one inch of 
soil, and it is just on account of 
that fact that the harrow is able to 


kill the weeds while leaving the crop 


KEYSTON E 


Narrows 












ie 


ADJUSTABLE 


WEEDER and CULTIVATOR 


ke sure of bigger crops by killing weeds 
at firs t shaving, keeping surface mellow and 
preserving moisture, Nothing like this imple- 
menutfor such work, Particularly adapted to 


cultivation of corn, potatoes and beans because 
it marte rows down to go between rows. Quickly 
and easily set for any width. Ask for book of 


ma _— photog sraphed field scenes of weeder at 


CULTIVATOR ATTACHMENT 


for weeding on row where shovels can’t 20, 
Weed oultiv utes, uncovers corn, levels, Ittits 
any cultivator, end for free circulars of 
Weeders, Cultiv wA.. rs and Attachments, 


Keystone Farm Machino Co. 1563N. Beaver St., York, Pa. 











Light, Slanting-Tooth, Smoothing Harrow 


Any Crop,” Says. Prof. Tracy. 
| uninjured. With the harrow 
sloped well back they will 
surface inch of soil a very thorough 
stirring, but will seldom go deep 
enough to disturb the planted seeds. 
With the surface inch well loosened 
nearly every weed seed which has 
sprouted will be killed, and no fresh 
supply of seeds are turned up from 
below to produce a second crop. 
Deeper cultivation will kill the weeds 
equally well, but always brings more 
of the deeply buried seeds so near 
the surface that they will sprout very 
quickly. 

The best of work 
a single cultivator is bound to leave 
from a few inches to a foot of the 
surface along the row without culti- 
vation, and all of that ground must 
be gone over with a hoe, which 
means more cost, while the harrow 
covers every inch of the surface and 
cleans the lines of the rows as thor- 
oughly as it does the middles. 


teeth 
give the 


with a plow or 


Try Harrowing Ten Days After Plant- 
ing. 

We try to give the first 
a week or ten days after 
that kills all the first 
weeds, and, if there has 
rain, it breaks the crust 
planted seed so that we are 
more sure to have a full stand. The 
heavier the rain has been and the 
harder the surface has been packed 
ind crusted, the more important is 
his early harrowing. We like to 
harrow once every week, but can not 
always do that, and once in ten days 
answers very well, but after a crop 
has stood more than two weeks the 
weeds become so firmiy rooted that 
it is hard make the harrow do 
much good. The more freqeuntly it 
is used the more effective is its work. 
Week. 

We are not ready to say how late 
in the season it can be used without 
njury to the crop, but if we may 
an Irish bull, we believe it can 
used much later than we think 
it can. We have used it on cotton 
Which had four to six leaves, and 
we have used it on corn which was 
fully a foot high, and we have never 
seen any crop injured by such late 
harrowing. A freshly harrowed field 


harrowing 
planting, 
crop of 
been any 
over the 
much 


as 


to 


And Keep It up Every 


use 
be 





buried | 
the surface | 


llaid by, 
{Some day, 


a few 


30 inches 


Does 


| practical 


|couldn’t farm without it. 


of corn a foot high is a sorry sight, 
and when we look over it at quitting 
time we usually think we have made 
a mistake in doing such work when 
the corn is so large, but the field al- 
Ways looks better the next morning, 
and by the following day every stalk 
straight, so dark in color and 
much larger than before it was 
harrowed that we plan to keep on 
With the harrow until the crop 
but when the time comes 
cultivation our grit always 
and we take a cultivator. 
when we have plenty of 
do not need to make a 
are going to try harrowing 
of corn until it tassels 
just to see what we shall see. 


is so 


50 


is 
for 
the 
fails 


next 
us 


and 
we 


time 
crop, 
acres 
out, 


Anyone 
English 


Know How to Destroy 
Honey-Suckle? 


of 
to 


Messrs. Editors: Can any 
correspondents tell me how 
stroy English honey-suckle? 

Your paper is so common-sense and 
that an answer will be 
highly appreciated, and of great 
benefit to our farming community. 

A. G. POOL. 


your 
de- 


Halifax Co., Va. 


Your paper gets better every issue; 
Keep the 


good work going.—W. B. Bullard. 











While 


tion 
from its use. 
to the best. of separators. 


how to fix it. 


machines. It is just what he is 


mighty 


‘mail order’’ way. 


good machine and the poor one. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS. 
CHICAGO 
121S Fusert Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
9 & tt Orumm™ St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





IMPORTANCE OF BUYING 


Cream Separators 


THROUGH LOCAL AGENTS. 


This headinig voices a most important consideration in the 
purchase of a Cream Separator, and points a most serious object'on 
method, 


to the purchase of such a machice by the ‘‘mail order”’ 
even if good sep:rators were sold in this way. 

the Cream Separat r is a simple machine when cence 
und rstood, it is nevertheless of the greatzst possible importance 
that it be set up and started just righ | , and that the user have the 
brief personal u-e instruction necessary in its handling and opera 
If not it may mean several yeurs of difference in the lite of 
the machine and a good many dollars of difference in the results 


Then, no matter how carefully used, things do happen even 
It makes a lot of difference if you have 
a competent man near at hand to tell you just what is wrong 
It makes even more difference to be able to yet 
necessary repair parts rig’ t and quickly instead of having to send 
off to some distant concern for them which only s lls machines 
somebody else makes and whose employees would not kn w a 
separator if they saw it -nd the parts f r which are more likely to 
be wrong than r ght whea you do finally get them. 

Allthis is the business uf the local agent for DE LAVAL 


course he makes a small commission out of it, 
well afford to pay th -t commission and it would be a bi s 
mistake to tiy to save it even in the purchase ot a go ad separé itor. 
It 1s still more so in the purchase of the kind which is sold in the 


The buyer of a Cream Separator should never lose sight of the 
big DAILY difference iu dollars-and-cents results between the 


had f r the asking helps to make —— these differences. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET 
NEW YORK. 


> 


and 


of 
but the user can 


expected to do for users 


A DE LAVAL citalogue to be 


109-113 Youvitte Square 
MCNTREAL 
75 & 77 YorK STREET 
TORONTO 
14 & 16 Princess STREET 
WINNIPEG 








Don't buy 
Manure 
Spreader 


—without seeing it. 


And after you have seenit, inquireinto its record. 
what he thinks of it, 


Ask some practical man who has used one 
4sk him— 


How long he has used it?—What it has cost him for repairs?—Whether it is easily operated? 


The Success Manure Spreader 


is the result of 28 years’ experience in 
making spreaders, during which time 
every new device has been tested and 
those of merit adopted. 

startling about the 
plain proven worth all the 


There's nothing 
Success,—just 
way through 


These points of construction indicate 


its genuine 


ess 

Largest of axles, we've tried smaller 
ones. 

Tough second-growth white ash 
frame—o0 other wood is as gooc 

Beater braced to axle with steel 
shaft, throwing strain on axle instead of 
end of body. 


Apron on three series of stationary 
rollers. No chance to bind. 


Harpoon teeth on beater. (New fea- 
ture.) Keep beater ends clean. 

Apron returns in driving 65 feet 
after load is off. 


absolutely 
racing of 


Spreading Mechanism 
in or out ot gear. No 
Apron in going up or down hill 


locks 


Our special book on Spreaders will 
help you. It presents plainly and truth- 
fully the facts in reference to Success 
Spreaders. Write for it before you buy 
but, most important of all, ask some one 
who has used a Success 


KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Made in seven sizes. Variable Friction or 
straight belt feed with rack and pinion, or 
cable attachments. Celebrated Farquhar 
Chain Set-Works absolutely accurate and 
quick receding. Built strong and durable. 
Don't buy any other until you investigs ate 
the merits of the *“Farqubar.’’ Guar- 
anteed in every respect. 
Our new 68-pace catalog ex- 
plains in detail all our Saw 
Mills, Engine a. Rolle rs and 
Threshers. mailyou 
a copy free upon request. 


A.B. Farquuar Co., L10., YORK, PA. 

















FARMERS OF NORTH GAROLINA! 


Do you want to know why more 
than 8000 Farmers have bought 


The Bostrom Improved Farm Level With Telescope 
for Terracing, Irrigation and Drainage 
to be the best one made? 
on Terracing and descriptive 
cluding Tripod and Rod 
nearest station, cash accompanying order. 


Bostrom-Brady Mfg. Co., 128 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


and recommend it 
Write for list of names, Treatise 
circulars— Free. "price in- 


$12.50. Expressage prepaid to 
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PLANT A BIG CORN CROP. 





Then Get Good Machinery to Handle 
It as Indicated Herewith and You 
Will Make Your Cheapest Forage 
and Your Biggest Profits. 
After 37 

the cheapest 

crop for forage 
profit, I have concluded: that thers 
no better crop than corn or an) 
better calculated to meet the shortage 

in labor, if properly handled—say a 

crop yielding 8 to 10 barrels to thc 

acre. We will not go over the cost 
of cultivation. This has already been 
thrashed out over and over again. 

The leak has been in the harvesting 


Editors: 
experienting to 


Messrs. year’s 


ana 


as 


best all-round 


is 


and waste after the crop has been 
made, 

Suppose we take up the mod 
ern way. Suppose we take a good, 
heavy team, say 12 to 14 hundred. 
and hitch them to a corn harvester 


with a driver and three men to set up 


the shocks. One day with another 
they will cut and shock six acres i 
day (some do more). estimating men 
and team at one dollar a day, it costs 
one dollar an acre. Add to this 
for leakage, oil, ete., one dollar. 
When this corn is properly cured, 


which brings it to a slack time, then 
add to the output a shelter, shredder 
and press. We will suppose the cost 
to haul to the shredder and running 
the shredder and sheller to be 5 cents 
a bushel, bagged and ready for th: 
granary. To bale the shredded 
stalks, one dollar per ton. This 
shredded fodder should be 1% tons 
to the acre, worth for feed at leasi 
$10 a ton. And it is a feed that 
horses, mules, do as well on—or bet- 
ter, than on any long forage that is 
grown on a farm: I except none, not 
even the best hay of any kind. At 
least this is my experience. This all 
fed on the farm, you have turned it 
into manure that can be used where 
most needed. When a farmer culti- 
vates fifty or more acres, it will pay 


to get the outfit I have described. 
In case of small farmers, let one 
buy the outfit and enough neighbor? 
club together so it will pay him to 
do their work. Some contend cotton 
is king,—but treat corn right. I think 
corn stands first. It means money, 


meat and bread as well. Whatever 
else you do in your farming this year, 
plant a big crop of corn and get 
ready to handle it in the way I have 
suggested. 

B. B. DUMVILLE. 

Suffolk, Va. 

TRUCK F PARME RS MUST 

SIFY. 





DIVER- 





To Grow “All Truck” is as Bad Policy 
as It is to Grow “All Cotton” or 
“All Tobacco"’’—Every Truck Farm 
Should be Self-Supporting 
Messrs. Editors:—The truck farm- 

er, whose only string is the ‘‘truck’’ 
string, just exactly like the ‘‘all-cot- 
ton’’ or ‘‘all-tobacco” or all-any-old- 
crop man, is in just the con- 
dition as the vessel with cargo 
all on the upper deck. 

In the case of the vessel, there 
must be something heavy in the 
‘‘hold’’—in the lower portions of the 
boat—sufficient to keep it right side 
up ‘‘with care’’ in of storms. 

The trucker should have his ‘‘lower 
hold,’’—the soil—well filled and 
steadied with ‘humus,’ with ‘“‘stable 
manure,” with ‘fertility,’ and he 
should be further steadied with one 
or more substantial farm crops, in 
order to hold matters level in case 
of storms. The man who fiddles for 
finances with only one siring to his 
fiddle, sooner or later falls ‘‘flat’’ 
among the ‘‘sharps.”’ 

It is not best, on 
to have too many irons in the fire 
at the same time, lest some of them 
get burned. But if every trucker 
at the beginning of the season, would 


same 
her 


’ 


case 


the other hand, 


and 





just cut his trucking acreage in half, 
put that half in better and in more 
horough shape, and put the other 
half into such crops as will enable 
him to keep his truck money at 
home, instead of paying it all out 
o the West, he will have more rest, 
nore comfort, and more money. He 
vill in this way help solve the 
abor question. On acreage he 
vill grow more truck in proportion, 
ind of better quality, and as a nat- 
iral result get better prices. 

The ‘labor question” is no longer 
i. theory; but is indeed a “‘condition”’ 
-a condition which must be recog- 
1ized and met. 

We are right upon the very verge, 
f not over the line, of growing too 
nuch truck for the markets. We 
nust remember that the produce of 
he truck farmers is not like wheat 
‘orn, cotton, or tobacco. Unlike 
hese products, the truck crops must 


to 


less 


ve sold at once. It is too often a 
‘nip and tuck’ race to get the pro- 
luce to market before it spoils or 


verishes. In the face of the ‘‘facts, 
igures and features’’ which confront 
is it seems to be clearly the part of 
visdom for the truck farmer who has 
ylanned to put in 50 acres of truck 
‘rops, to put in only 25 acres. 

Let every man cut his expected 
icreage in truck, right squarely down 
he middle, improve his implements 
ind methods, and thereby reduce his 
labor force and bills, also his horse- 
yoOwer—a very expensive item on the 
truck farm—and at his leisure (for 
he planting season is long) plant 
wo or more of the staple farm crops; 
zrow his own “long” and ‘short’ 
forage, make his own pork; have his 
ywn butter, milk, chickens and eggs 
[n other words, let him make one- 
half of the farm support and sus- 
tain the other half. 

Hundreds of truckers in the Nor- 
folk section are now feeding their 
teams on Western hay at very nearly 
$25 per ton; Western oats and corn, 
at 45 to 60 cents per bushel; at the 
table they eat Western butter in 
blocks, at 30 to 35 cents per pound; 











in Grand Rapids or Indianapolis, out 


of timber from the forests of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina; but it 


seems to be still worse to have our 
farmers’ ‘‘corn cribs,’ ‘“‘hay barns,” 
and ‘“‘pig pens” away beyond the Mis- 
sissippi and North of the Ohio. 

By all means reduce the acreage; 
improve the implements and meth- 
ods, thereby securing a better yield, 
and, as a natural result, better qual- 
ity; and thus command and secure 
a better price, a better profit. 

A, JEFFERS. 

Oceana, Va. 





Velvet Beans. 

An inquiry comes to me _ from 
South Carolina concerning the velvet 
bean. The velvet bean is a legumi- 
nous plant and is in high favor in 
Florida, where the seasons are long 
I have tried it in Piedmont North 
Carolina and did not consider it equal 
to cowpeas as a soil-improver. Mr. 
C. K. McQuarrie, De Funiak Springs 
Fla., can give the desired informa- 
ition concerning them. They will 
probably do better in the vicinity of 
Palmetto, S. C., than in Piedmont 
North Carolina. 


T. B. PARKER, 





Plant Cowpeas. 


Don’t think of not planting a full 
crop of cowpeas because you think 
the seed too high. 

Where seed is scarce plant in the 
drill and cultivate them with the 
plow or disc harrow. One peck of 
good seed may be made to complete- 
ly cover the ground with vines if the 
viney sort is planted. 

Harvest the crop of seed and vines 
when pods begin to turn yellow by 


cutting the vines off at the roots, 
rake up in good size stacks; when 
well cured stack or house all to- 
gether. 


Thrash out peas and vines with a 
thrasher or stick. This thrashing 
of the vines improves the mechanical 
condition of the hay and solves the 
prablews as to the cheapest method 





yx” sop their bread, made from Min-| of gathering cowpeas. 
nessota flour, in gravy fried out of Soe can well afford to pay even 
pork fattened beyond the Missis-|}$4 per bushel for cowpeas rather 
sippi. It is bad enough for the}than do without the crop. 
business man. to. be rocked in a : C. STRIBLING. 
‘radle and buried in a casket made Anderson Co., S. C. 
North Cavelins Furniture for ee. 
In another part of this paper you will find the advertisement of 


the White Furniture Co., 
lines. We trust you will look it 
catalog. You will be surprised 
and will always insist, 


inviting 


you to get better 
up 
at the extent and beauty of their line, 
when you buy any furniture for your home, that 


acquainted with their 
and read it, then send for their 





“The White 
a small saw 
degrees of quality and efficiency until their 


Line,”’ 
mill business, 


you want 


the Continent, 


and the United States Government recognizes them 


Starting twenty years ago merely with 
the White Brothers have developed by steady 


trade now extends beyond 


by 


turning down offers from the rest of the world to buy White furniture 


for 
bound for the Isthmus. 
Be loyal to the South, 


offered by the dealers 


the Panama Canal Commission. 


help to build 

when you can be loyal without sacrificing 
purchases, and when you can buy the 
who handle the White Line of 


The cut above shows a train load 


up her institutions, 
anything of quality 
at the money- 


especially 
in your 
saving prices 
Furniture. In 


best 


writing, ask for “Catalog O,’” and if you will kindly mention this paper 


a useful souvenir will be sent you free. 


Furniture Co., Mebane, N. C. 


The address, of course, is White 


Every Planter Write to 


B. W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 


for history anda descrip- 
tive circular of his 
Extra Prolific Cotton 
and price of seed. It’s 
free; costs you nothing 
to get it and will be 


ON worth hundreds of dol- 
lars to you. 


Quick maturing and will make three bales 
per acre. 


SEND YOUR ORDER FOR 


SEEDS 


DIGGS & BEADLES, 


SEED MERCHANTS 
Richmond, - Virginia. 








WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR HIGH 
QUALITY SEEDS AT REASONABLE PRICES. 





Garden and Flower Seeds, Grass and Clover 
Seeds, Onion Sets, Seed Potatoes, Poultry 
Supplies, and everything carried by 
an up-to-date Seed House, 

Write us for prices. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


SOUTHERN SEEDS. 














WE have a large stock of the fol- 
lowing seeds, all grown espe- 
cially for the Southern trade. Clay 
and Whip-poor-will Peas, Burt 
Oats, Cockes Prolific Seed Corn, 
Amber and Orange Cane Seed, 
Millet, Sun Flower Seed, Pumpkin 
Yam, Vineless and K arly Red Skin 
Sweet Potatoes Maine Grown 
Irish Potatoes. Write us for prices. 


HICKORY SEED CO., 


HICKORY, - - 











N. CAROLINA, 














Simpkins’s Prolific Cotton. 


100 bushels for sale at $1 a bushel. 
Best cotton grown in Wake County. 
ROBERT H. JONES, Raleigh, N. C 





Buggies, Carriages, Hacks, Wagons! 
Write C C. Townsend & Co., 
Greensboro, N G. 

For their large catalog, and you will find 
their prices as low as any factory in the 
Unite States, and the freight wil cost in 
less than if ordered from a distarce, and 
don’t have to wait so long. Write to- 

They have them from $25 00 up. 


$32 5° 50 


— 





The Manufacturer’s Price. 
Guaranteed for 12 months, built 
for style, Quality and dura- 
bility. We can save you 
$25.00 on the purchase 
of a Buggy, Runaboutor 
Surrey. Our complete 
catalog No. 5, is Free 
for the asking. 


265-271 Decatur Street 
John Foster Co. en Oe oe 
Made_— 
Made of High Carbon Coiled wire. We 
ha~e no agents. Sell direct to user at 
factory prices on 30 days free trial 
\ / We pay allfreight. Catalog shows % 


. Cody © styles and heights of farm ard poultry 
fence. it's free. Buy direct. Write today 


, COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
72 WINCHESTER, 'NDIANA, 

















Ke 


aper 
wood — for 
awns, churches and cemeteries — also heavy steel 


‘atalo ue Free 
Box 91, Marion, 


-e—sold dircet to cons ™er 


YARD FENCE co., Ind 











Farmers’ Exchange 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 

Three cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than twenty 
thousand families reached each week. 


SHEPHERD PUPPIES, Pure Blood for 
sale by W. W. Hobson, Ballsville. Va. 





WANTED “Men to learn barber trade. The 
Moler System is short and practical. Money 
earned while learning. Tools given, Positions 
walting, Top wag 8 paid. Write for catalogue. 
Moler Barber Colloge, Atlanta, Ga. 


COLLIE PUPS for sale. 


H. C. 





. Dowd, 





Carthage N.C, 
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HOW TO PRESERVE SUMMER 
EGGS FOR WINTER USE. 





seing No. LXXII. of Uncle Jo’s Prac- 
tical Poultry Talks. 

Messrs. Editors: The time will 
soon be here when hen fruit, in some 
localities, will be selling for eight 
and ten cents per: dozen. This is too 
cheap, as it costs seven cents per 
dozen to make eggs on the farm. 
Now for those who have not master- 
ed the subject of winter eggs from 
pullets, science has provided a way 
of preserving the summer article in 
a perfectly fresh state from six to 
twelve months, and the process is 
very simple. 

This is the Recipe. 


To one gallon of water glass (sili- 
cate of soda or liquid glass) add nine 
gallons of soft water. Pour this in 


a ten-gallon stone jar or two five- 
gallon jars. Cover with a cloth to 
keep out dust and place in a dark 


cool spot. Gather eggs fresh daily, 
discarding all soiled ones and put in 
jar. When filled tie cloth over mouth 
of jar and the work is done. 

To put up larger quantities, barrels 
can be used, care being taken, how-- 
ever, that they are perfectly clean 
and sweet. 


What 


Water glass is a colorless, odor- 
less drug perfectly harmless to taste 
or touch. It ean be bought at most 
large drug-stores from $1.25 to $1.59 
per dozen. Eggs, when put up in this 
way, have been known to keep fresh 
for fifteen months. This prepara- 
tion has been given a thorough test 
by various State Experiment Stations 
and found good. It has been used 
successfully for the past ten years by 
the farmers of the West and Middle 
West. The solution, after standing 
a while, thickens to the consistency 
of mucilage, but can be washed off 
the eggs when removed for use.- 

If the preparation has been kept 
covered, it can be used the next sea- 
son by adding a third of the quantity 
of water glass. 

By holding eggs through the sum- 
mer and selling in late fall and win- 
ter a handsome profit can be realized. 
Try a few dozen eggs this season and 
see if the old man is not right. 

UNCLE JO. 
N. C. 


“Water Glass” Is. 


Mecklenburg Co., 


WHAT IS THE RIGHT DISTANCING 
OF COTTON. 


Teachings of Experiments at Differ- 
ent Test Farms of North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture. 


The average results of the distance 
tests conducted at the Edgecombe 
and Red Springs Test Farms of the 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture during the past four years 
indicate that the best distancing of 
cotton for the Edgecombe section is 
somewhere about 3% feet by 16 
inches, while at Red Springs, where 
the yields are much smaller, it cen- 
tered close around 4 feet, by sixteen 
inches in the row. As the average of 
four years’ tests at the Iredell Farm, 
with the yield ranging from 873 to 
1,106 pounds of seed cotton per acre, 
the best average yield was in 3 1-3 
foot 


rows, with the stalks sixteen 
inches in row. 
At the Experimental Station, as 


an average of five years’ 
tancing of 39.6 inches between the 
rows with the plants 12 inches in 
the row has afforded the largest yield 
of seed cotton per acre. The next 
best average is from a distancing of 
39.6 inches by 16 inches, but this 
was, On an average, 67.8 pounds of 
Seed cotton less than when the dis- 
tancing was 39.6 inches by 12 inches. 

Of course on any type of soil the 
best distancing will be governed to 


tests, a dis- 





a considerable exent by season, fer- 
tilization, cultivation, variety, etc., 
and to eliminate these as far as pos- 
sible tests will have to be repeated 
quite a number of years with differ- 
ent varieties on different types of 
soil. 

Culpepper’s Improved was used at 
the Red Springs and Experiment Sta- 
tion farms, Russell’s Big Boll at 
Edgecombe, and King’s Improved at 
Iredell, except during 1903, when 
Culpepper’s Improved was planted. 

Cc. B. WILLIAMS, 
Division of Farm Crops, North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh. 





OUR RURAL LETTER CARRIERS. 





They Are Urged to Join State Asso- 
ciation and Send Items of Interest 
to the Carriers’ Page of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

Messrs. Editors: We have mutual 
cause for rejoicing at the signal suc- 
cess of our Southern Senators—F. M. 
Simmons and A. S. Clay—in securing 
us an increase in salary, which came 
in a time of need—vwith the meal in 
the barrel down to the bottom hoop, 
the last stock of forage fed away, 
and oats and hay out of sight. The 
extra $15 will be a source of consid- 
erable help, especially to those East- 
ern North Carolina members, who, 
on account of the heavy roads, are 
compelled to use two horses. 

Let me urge every carrier in North 
Carolina to join a District, County 
or State Association of Carriers. Do 
so at the next holiday, May 30th, and 
become State members. “In union 
there is strength.’’ Besides there are 
many social features in becoming a 
member that should not be ignored. 

The Progressive Farmer has kindly 
offered a page on which to express 
our wants,. wishes, and views. Say, 
Boys, why don’t you take advantage 
of it? Give us some short, snappy, 
postal card notes, or, if the spirit 
moves, something more lengthy, and 
of downright interest to the service. 
I know from what I saw at the State 
meeting at Kinston last July, we have 


enough of the gray matter in our 
body to get up something readable 
semi-occasionally, at least. As you 


ride along, think of something to en- 
liven the monotony, jot it down, let 
The Progressive Farmer have it, and 
we will at least keep in touch with 


each other. In the language of Bro. 
D. N. Hunt, of Oxford, we hereby 


take off our hats and make our most 
polite bows ‘‘to Senators Clay and 
Simmons for their noble act in put- 
ting through the amendment bill 
which gives better pay to the car- 
riers.’’ I hope some or all of the boys 
will catch on and join the procession. 
ED. D. PEARSALL, 





Sec’y Eastern N. C. R. L. C. Ass’n. 
Rocky Point, N. C. 
Enclosed please find $2. You cer- 


ininly do give us a good paper and 
tne cheapest for the reading in the 
country.—R. P. Paddison, Paint Cas- 
well, N. C. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 








Opening of the Jamestown Exposition. 


Account of the large movement that is 
anticipated from Raleigh and adjacent terri- 
tory to Norfolk account of the opening of the 
Jamestown Ex reese on April 26t%, the 
SEABOARD R LINE RAILWAY will 
provide a loc al ph from Kaleigh to Ports- 
mouth, to be open at 9:00 p m., April 26th, 
and will leave Raleigh on No 32 ati:55a. m., 
arriving Norfolk 8:00 a. m., berth rate $2.00. 
Round trip tickets, good for ten days on this 
sleeper will be $6. 8). Coach excursion rates 
will also apply, to be sold April 25th, good tor 





Gibbes Combined Lath Mill and Bolter 


Will cut enough lath in one day to pay 
for itseif. OUR SPECIAL PRICE $125. 
We have them in stock and can 8: ip 
fame day order is received. Write for 
Cata'ozue EK. We also sel saw mills, 
sh. ngle mills, c. rn mills, engines, boil- 
ers, xasoline engines, etc. 


Gibb:s Machinery Gempany, Co'umbia, S. C. 








LIDDELL COMPANY. 


Machine Shops in Charlotte, N. ©., 
where Cotton Gin Machinery, Saw Mills, 
Engines, Boiler Fixtures, and other 
things are made in the largest and best 
equipped plant of its kind in the Caro- 
linas. Twenty-eight years in business. 








s ven days for $4.00, not good in sleeping or | 


parlor cars. 


Those who desire space should arrange for | 


booking in this car +s soon as possible. 
For further Acemasion in connection w ith | 
the above apply t 
Cc. Tt. GATTIS, P. 
Raleigh, AN. Cc. 


Some New Literature. 
During the past twelve months we 
have 
ments and added to our line of Saw 
Mills. Already a number of these 
have been bought by customers who 





made a number of improve- 


have come to our shops and seen 
them, but we have not advertised 
them until now. That’s the way we 
always do: put out a few and let 
them grow. Then, when we find 
they are all right, we issue our lit- 


We 
distribution. 


erature. have this ready for 
If interested ask for it. 
Mill 
to J. B. Martin, a large lumber oper- 
ator, who located it near Grover, N. 
Cc. It was supplied with our Hea- 
cock Feed, Drop Dog for holding the 
round log, and wire rope drive. In 
a letter received from Mr. Martin a 
few days ago, he says: 


A month ago we sold a Saw 


Canning Made Easy 


BY THE 
SLEMMER PROCESS 


If you want to engage 
in the canning business 
and make big money 
on small outlay of capi- 
tal, send for my free 
book let, which teaches 
you how. 


Goldsboro, Maryland. 





l, T. SLEMMER, 


Best of All Cotton. 


I have several hundred bushel’s Cook’s 
{m proved Cot on Seed for sale at small price 
of 80c per bushel while they last, sacked and 

packed f.o b Fnfieid, N. Cc. Nice large b: lls, 
Lew makes 40 per cent. lint to each 100 Ibs. 
seed cotton. Address or call on 


Cc. A. WILLIAMs, 
Ringwood, Halifax Co., N.C. 








Highest Prices at al Times. 


GIVE US A TRIAL. 
§. R. Brockenbrough & Co. 


Commission Merchants, 


NORFOLK, - VIRGINIA. 





“I want to say something 
your Mill I got from you; it is the 
best thing I have ever seen in the 
way of a Saw Mill. The Rope Drive 
is perfect.” 


Agents Wanted 


For W. J. BRYAN’S 


One-volume Work, 


‘**The Old World 
and Its Ways,’’| 


600 pages, over 200 engrav- 


about | 














| 
| 
| 


ines. The gre:test seller ever 
offered. Books ready for de- 
ivery. Send soc for canves:- 


ing outfit and territory. 
Address 


Chas. L. Van Noppen, || 


Greensboro, N. C. 


General Agent for Virginia, 
North and South Carolina. 


Well Drills 


For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 


Ron Well Augers 





















For Horse Power 
Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO. 
TIFFIN, OHIO 





MANLOVE SELF-OPENING GATE 
Alwa sin order 
Operated by any 
vehicle. Ad‘s to 
value, conven 
fence and beauty 
of home S.ives 
time and accl- 

i dents Used on 
R. F. D. Routes 

MANLOVE GATE CO., 

2 KE. Huron 8t., Chicago. 


























and county roads. 


| Heavy. 


| 50 per cent. 
| Siow to fast while saw isin the cut. 


Reference: Bank of Norfolk. 














Hege’s Improved Saw Mill 


is built in three sizes—Light, Medium and 





Carriages 25 ft. to 60 ft. Heve'’s Pat. 
| Rectilinear Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as having no equal for a curacy, 
| the grea desire of allsawyers. All our mills 
| are fitted with the 


| Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill 25 to 
Can be instantly changed from 


Write for our New Catalogue K—8. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 


WINSTON-SALEM, N 





Bermuda Grass Roots for Sale! 


Best pasture or lawn grass in 
South, $2 per sack f. o. b. 
S, C. 


the 
Fort Mill, 
B. M. FARIS, Fort Mill, S 





Farm For Sale or Exchange. 


A good farm between Norfolk, Va., and the 
sea Spectaladvantages—near salt water and 
electricrailway. Offered ata bargain. 

Also a fine map of Eastern Virginia. 

10 cents in Stamps; showing all points of in- 
terest, from Jamestown down tothe seashore. 

A. JEFFERS, 
Oceana, Va. 








WE WILL PAY YOU 


To Solicit Subscriptions. 


The ea accel Farmer will pay a lib- 
eral commis-ion to reliable men and 
women who wish to solicit subscriptions 
among their neighbors and friends. For 
particulars. address 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, ™. C. 
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R.A, Macy & Co.’s attractions are their low prices —— 


To Every Farmer and 
Every Farmer’s Wife we 
want to send a copy of our 
FREE 
550 Page Catalogue, 
o 






Without fail write us for 

















B'way at 6th Ave. 34th to 35th St. your copy today. 
$ 94 _Buys the STYLISH NEW MODEL $ 96 
—— T , r « - — 
' mn BROADW AY” PANAMA SKIRT, ONLY 
Rain Coat. Nowhere in America ean you 
An exceptional bargain. The} duplicate this skirt at this ’ ‘ 
“Broadway” model raincoat for | low price. lis is a stylish Write 
only $6.94. Double breaste pi le, ate g tye hel good panama for our 
Sipe ‘ Lel¢ P 1e ‘ninevere: f i , flat collar, full coat sleeve, cloth in either black, blue 
Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere: An April Idyl. two patch pockets and neat: Jor brown, made with Free 
‘i - iy | ly trimmed with braid. This] triple box-plait forming 550 
Like souls that balance joy and pain, | She seemed a part of joyous} is the greatest bargain ever panel effect front, Each Pagi 
‘; aoe i — : ° | offered ina raincoat.Colors: | gore nished__ with age 
With tears and smiles from heaven | Spring: tan, olive, light gray, or or: stitched p nites Macy’s Cata- 
again zow f grass-green silk she wore, ford. Don’t neglect. this | price is only $2.96, re 
_ Ms i — | A gown of g iSs-gree ilk she re opportunity. tad sour Waist measure, 23 to 29 logue. 
The maiden Spring upon the plain | Buckled with golden clasps before; order today. in.; length 35 to 43 in, 
Came in a sun-lit fall of rain. | A light-green tuft of plumes she bore Whether you buy rour goodsby mall or neb-we-erne 
| 
| 
' 


In crystal vapor everywhere 
Blue isles of heaven laugh’d  be- 
tween, 
nd far, in forest-deeps unseen, 
The topmost elm-tree gathered green 
From draughts of balmy air. 


I 
I 


Sometimes the linnet piped his song; 
Sometimes the throstle whistled 


Sometimes the sparhawk, wheeled 
along, 
Hush’d all the groves fer fear of 
wrong: 
By grassy capes with fuller sound 
In curves the yellowing river ran, 
And drooping chestnut buds began 


Above the teeming ground. 
Then, in the boyhood of the year, 


Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere 
Rode thro’ the coverts of the deer, 





Now on some twisted ivy-net, 
Now by some tinkling rivulet, 


Than she whose elfin prancer springs 
strong; By 1 
y 

































you to without fail, order one of the great special 
bargains offered above. We want to prove to you 
by these great bargain offe “rings that you can save 
money and at the same time get the vest New 
‘ York styles by buying everything you wear or 
\ use at MACY’S, the largest Dry Goods and 

Department Store under one roof in America. 
Just why this is true is all exp lained in the 
Great Spring Style Book and Catalogue we are 
go ving to send you free. It cont s 550 pages £ 
of remarkable money-saving offerings. Don't # 






Closed in a golden ring. 




















n mosses mixed with violet 
fer cream-white mule his pastern 

























set. 
’ fail to send us your name fora free copy of 
And fleeter now she skimm’d the this 550 page catalogue today 
plains Address Room 624 


R.H. MACY & CO., Broadway, NewYork 












light to eery warblings, 
When all the glimmering moorland | $$ $$ _—_—____— ——— 
rings | black with the black atu ‘howling ~The commonest ‘@ these is the 
> | ‘ 4 
With jingling bridle-reins. on the under side. Cabbage butterfly, a white butterfly 


The commonest of this group is| with outer corner of the forewing 


As she fled fast thro’ sun and shade,|the Parsley Swallowtail, which is|bordered with black, and one or two 
The happy winds upon her play’d, black with rows of yellow spots on|black spots on each forewing. The 
Blowing the ringlet from the braid: |the upper and under side of the |caterpillar of this butterfly is thelittle 


To spread into the perfect fan, She looked so lovely as she sway’d wings. The larva or worms of this|green worm which does so much 
The rein with dainty finger-tips, kind is greenish spotted with black, | damage to cabbages and collards and 

A man had given all other bliss, and feeds on the leaves of parsley,| kindred plants. (There is another 

And all his worldly worth for this, parsnips, and kindred plants. When] worm which does nearly as much 

To waste his whole heart in one kiss | disturbed or touched it pushes out|damage to them, but this is a kind 

‘Upon her perfect lips. a pair of fleshy horns from the front |of measuring worm, and when it gets 

—Lord Tennyson. | part of the body. grown, finishes up by turning into a 


With blissful treble ringing clear. 


Our Native 


ee 


About a Hundred Kinds of Them—Five Groups Described. The Whites and Yellows. 


Messrs. Editors: Just about the end 
of March butterflies begin to get on! 
the wing again, and from that time | 
until about the middle of November, | 
some kind or other of them can be} 
seen on any fine day. 

By butterflies I mean those insects 
to which the name is properly ap- 
plied, and not the moths, most of! 
which are night fliers. Both moths 
and butterflies are distinguished 
from all other insects by having the 
wings covered with powdery scales 
which rub off if ths insect is handled 
much, while butterflies are distin- 
guished from moths by their having 
the feelers knobbed at the end, and 
usually by having a slimmer body, 
though this last point is not entirely 
distinctive. All butterflies fly in the 
daytime, while most, but not all, 
moths fly at dusk or during the 
night. 

Something over one hundred kinds 
of butterflies occur in the State of 
North Carolina and probably about 
the same number in any other State 
of about the same size; these fall 
naturally into about six groups. 


The Swallowtail Butterfly. 


The first of these groups is the 
Swallowtail, large butterflies with a 
tail-like extension of the hind wing, 
and includes in the eastern United 
States only seven kinds, the largest 
of which is the Giant Swallowtail, 
which measures about five inches 
across the wings, and has the upper 
side largely black with considerable 
yellow markings and the underside 
mainly yellow. This species is quite 
common in Florida and occurs more 
or less commonly on the coast as far 
North as Virginia or further. Its 
caterpillar sometimes does considera- 
ble damage to the orange trees by 
eating their leaves, and is known as 
the orange dog. 

The most conspicuous of the com- 
moner swallowtails is the Tiger Swal- 
lowtail which is yellow striped with 
black, and is common over most of 
the United States from early spring 


|to early fall. This kind is noted for 


Another kind worth mentioning is} moth, known as the Cabbage Plusia.) 
the Zebra Swallowtail which is} Most of the other butterflies of this 
Butterflies. banded black and white with very|group are yellow and none of the 
long tail and hind wings. vellow ones damage cabbage, though 
the worms of several of them feed 
on clover. 


The second group of butterflies 
may be called the Whites and Yel- 
lows, as all the butterflies belonging The third group of butterflies has 
to it are either white are yellow. All|never had any English name tacked 
of them are of small or medium size jon to it, although it comprises many 
with the hind wings rounded. of the most conspicuous and common- 
est forms; these are the reddish 
brown butterflies of many sizes and 
different markings which sit about on 


w Two Minute Health Talks. bad flowers and have a habit of fanning 


Other Groups Described. 
the fact that in the South there are 
two distinct color varieties of the 
female, the one colored about as in 
the male, and the other brownish 




















the wings up and down, opening and 
closing them in fact. The worms are 
S KRE Mf m) a‘r £ 
THE FEEDING OF CHILDREN. usually dark colored and have many 
. 2 . PCE TE spikes or spines sticking up all over 
Being No. 2 of a Short Series of Common-Sense Health Talks for Pro- the body 
gressive Farmer Readers. The fourth group comprises the 





In the first place it is reasonably plain that children should not | little blue butterflies and their kin, 
have their heartiest meal at night. It is probable that they will have | all little butterflies with small bodies 
just finished their hardest playing. Their nerves are fatigued and the |and very delicate wings. The worms 
conditions for good digestion are not likely to be present. Their hunger | or caterpillas are slug-like. 
must, of course, be satisfied, but not with the heavier foods. They will The fifth group are the skippers, 
soon be asleep, and whatever influence sleep has on digestion, a stom- |Small or medium sized _ butterflies, 
ach full of milk, for example, is less likely to cause trouble than one | With rather thick bodies and big 
full of hearty mixed food. heads. The most familiar of them 

The amount of food that children will take varies so much with | probably is the silver-spotted skipper, 
individuals that appetite must of necessity be the principal guide. The | Which is a fair-sized butterfly with a 
system alone knows how much it has wasted, how much it has built. Why, | large silvery white spot on the under 
then, should it not measure its own requirements? A child should |side of the hind wings. The cater- 
have all it wants, even though it may seem voracious at times, and even | Pillars are smooth, and when about 
though, judging by the variable quantity of food eaten, the appetite |to turn into the chrysalis stage, spin 
may seem capricious. But this law is to be adopted with one important | silken cocoons like most moths and 
proviso: that the child be not allowed to bolt his food. The violation | unlike all other butterflies. 
of this rule is responsible for more digestive disturbances than quanti- C. S. BRIMLEY. 
ty or even quality. Raleigh, N. C. 

Shall the child be allowed to eat between meals? Yes, by all means, — 
if the food given is plain, and if a suitable interval is to elapse before 
the next regular meal. Here again appetite must be the guide, for Mathushek Pianos 
there is no sure and definite measure of those internal processes which ° 
constitute the mystery of growth. The amount that was sufficient to-day 
noon may not be enough to-morrow. 

So with children’s likes and dislikes, provided they are confined with- 
in reasonable bounds of wholesomeness, and whims have not been arti- 
ficially encouraged. What the child likes and craves it will usually 
digest; what it dislikes will disagree with it. Few children like fat, 
although nearly all like butter. Foods rich in fat, such as_ gravies, 
notoriously disagree. It is foolish to urge children to eat them. 

Of sweets the opposite is true. Children crave them because their 
system demands them. They should have them in reasonable quantity, 
but not in the form of complex confections at all hours of the day, or nee 
at the expense of other food. Rather let them be given at meal times, aes se 
and in the simple form of syrup or molasses, or good _ preserves.- NEW HAVEN, - CONNECTICUT. 
Youth’s Companion. as eet = 

(The subject of next week’s Health Talk will be “One Simple Rule When writing advertisers, please mention 
Which Insures Good Carriage.’’) i this paper. 














The most durable piano in the World. 
Known in the South as the Damp Proof 
piano. 

If your dealer does not carry it write us. 


Gash or Easy Payments. 


Old instruments taken in exchange. 


Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co., 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed to ‘‘Aunt Mary,” care 
of The er Farmer, sbesbitinit N.C. 


Aunt Mary's Letter. 


The two letters published this 
week are replete with the essence of 
true home-making, one brimful of 
practical help, the other breathing 
the proper spirit of a well-ordered 
home, where the husband is the true 
house-band, binding and holding to- 
gether the integral parts of, the di- 
vinely-ordered whole. 

It is sad to contemplate the tend- 
ency of the times, the desire to break 
away from all restraint shown by so 
many of our young girls and boys. 
Only a few years ago the parent was 
consulted upon allsubjects, whether of 
moment or of minor importance; to- 
day the young person thinks himself 
quite capable of settling his own af- 
fairs, the monetary assistance being 
provided, of course, by the parents 
whose experience and riper intellect 
he waives aside. 

Nothing is more attractive in a 
person, old or young, than deference, 
proper deference, not only to one’s 
superiors, but to every one with 
whom one comes in contact. We of- 


Each Member Has a Duty in Making 
Home Happy. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Home! Who 
can think of a word around which 
more tender memories entwine—one 
that awakens a_ sweeter. train of 
thought? What a stronghold it is— 
a castle in itself to the poor and old. 
It is the single spot where one reigns 
unfettered, unrestrained and is fully 
one’s self. In the home ideal man 
is the true protector, and nothing is 
more beautiful in the wife than the 
loving sympathy and patient encour- 
agement of Christian influence. Life 
is made up of little things, and to 
you who love your home see that you 
do your part to make each member 
of the household happy. 

A LOVER OF HOME. 

Iecklenburg Co., Va. 


Spring 


House-Cleaning. 
Dear Aunt Mary: As it is about 


time for spring house-cleaning, I will 
venture a few practical suggestions. 
If your walls are smoked and dusty, 
set the Government recipe for white- 
wash, and have “the man of the 
house” put it on, or give you a hired 
man to do it for you. If the walls are 
ceiled, buy a good stain or paint of 

esirable color, and when it is on 
you will be surprised to see how nice 
your walls will look. My walls are 


plastered and white-washed. The 
Wainscoating, doors, and mantels I 
painted myself a dark pretty brown. 
! also stained the floors brown, and 


then them. If the floors 
with big cracks, stop the 
with the following mixture: 
wo ounces beeswax and one-eighth 
made to a paste with 
turpentine. You can tack 

rips underside the cracks in the 
floor to keep the paste from working 
oul. Now take a plane and smooth 
off the splinters, then you can have a 
utiful floor by the use of a cheap 
hard wood stain. You can mix your 
paints yellow and brown and get a 
color almost like oak finish for doors, 
Window casing, ete. You may have 
your white-wash tinted any color de- 
Sired. I like a straw color, and the 
brown floors and wood-work. What 
is the use of living in an unattrac- 
tive home when a small outlay of 


varnished 
are rough 


cracks 


Spirits of 


| FOUR SOCIAL CHAI | 





C2 A Frey, 5 





ten hear the remark, ‘‘Politeness 
costs nothing,’ but politeness doses 
cost something, for politeness is sim- 
ply another name for unselfishness, 
and unselfishness is attained by 
curbing the undesirable within us, 
and each of us knows this is diffi- 
cult. Like all attributes, good or 
bad, it thrives upon itself; the more 
unselfish we strive to be, the more 
unselfish we become, until unconsci- 
ously we do those things which we 
should do, and leave undone those 
things which should be left undone. 

Assumed politeness, or, in other 
words, assumed unselfishness, is quite 
different. Cannot you_ picture tu 
yourself the flourish with which cer- 
tain people of your acquaintance do 
certain things, their intent so appar- 


ent? This politeness never bears 
fruit and deceives only for a short 
time, if at all, for true politeness 


springs from the 
heart of a good man 
of a tender woman. 


heart—the gooa 
, the tender heart 


AUNT MARY. 


time and money will do wonders at 
making home beautiful? 

‘Now about your 
big dotted swiss for 
dining-room, and_ parlor. I ruffle 
these curtains all around. I like a 
definite color scheme in my rooms, 
and it is easily managed. I like red 
and brown best for the living rooms. 
Pink and blue are better for our city 
sisters who have houses in keeping 
with delicate colors. I once saw a 


sitting-room, 


room in Nile green and gray with a 
faint suggestion of pink that was 


very pretty, but hardly serviceable. 

Rugs are so cheap now and so pret- 
ty, that it is easy to hide the bad 
floor in the old farm-house. I have 
made many pretty and serviceable 
rugs myself with old rags, tow sacks, 
and diamond dyes. About the pret- 
tiest home-made rug I ever saw was 
of coarse burlap painted by a lady 
I knew. The design, on a brown 
background, was of green ecat-tails 
and the edge was bound with black 
carpet braid. If you have old- 
fashioned fire-places you can buy 
black paint or enamel and have them 
such a hard finished black that you 
will never regret the price. Don’t 
use stove-polish or red clay. Now 
buy a can of furniture stain and 
touch up all the rubs and scratches. 

If you have matting on any of your 
floors that is looking dingy and worn, 
wash it off with clean water and give 
it a good coat of varnish, stay off of 
it until it dries, and your friends will 


think you have new matting. Now 
those old windows, just take them 
out and wash them on both sides 


and put them back; it is no use wash- 
ing inside for the dirt that is on the 


outside. Use X-ray polish on yom 
stoves according to directions. Doa’t 


get into the habit of pouring slop and 
dish water out the windows; have a 
large bucket that doesn’t leak, set it 
on the ground at the door, and have 
the men empty it. Don’t throw wa- 
ter around the steps, or sweep rub-| 
bish out of doors. Pour the water in} 
a barrel convenient for the purpose, 


curtains. I use} 


of coarse white sand to put around 

the steps, and 

scrubbing. 
Athens, Ga 


Not only the farmer but the farm- 
it will save lots of| er’s wife as well will find The Pro- 

SINCERE. gressive Farmer pages helpful. See 
pone Home Circle and Poultry | DEEN. 


Women’s Long 


Liste Thread Gloves 14, Pair 


Better than many stores sell for $1.00 and $1.50 


We pride ourselves upon being the leading glove 
store of the South and values like the one noted this 
week have made us so. 

Long lisle thread gloves, fine imported goods, 2 
clasps at the wrist, (Mousquetaire effect), black 
and white lisle thread, sizes 51-2 to 71-2. They’ll 
outwear three pairs of Silk Gloves. A very special 
value at 79e. 




















Huck Towels $1.00 Doz. Special Prices. 








Good Towels at $1.00 a dozen are getting mighty 
scarce and are likely to be more soas the mill prices 
are advancing. 

We have several hundred dozen towels, good 
quality huck 18x36 inches, with red, or all white 
borders to sell for $1.00 a dozen. 

If you are likely to need any new towels this sum- 
mer buy now as the prices will soon go higher. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF YARD GOODS. Address Department J. 


| Miller & Rhoads, Richmond, V Va. ‘Miller | & Rhoads, Richmond, Va. a. | 














WHEN YOU ARE BUYING FLOUR, 
BUY THE BEST. IT IS 


WILLIAM TELL FLOUR 


from the best Ohio 
It will make the 
most 














made 
wheat. 
finest, delicious hot 
biscuits, elegant cakes and 
finest pastry you ever had 
in your home. 


For sale 


everywhere. Ask for it. 





and burn the trash; put bottles, tin 
cans, and _ bones in a big box and} 
have it hauled off. Have a large bin| 
or hopper to keep the ashes in until) 
you have them hauled away. Get the| 
man of the house to haul a few loads | 





MADE BY. 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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‘‘What’s 64e News?’ 





MIXED POLITICS IN CHICAGO. 


From Chicago there comes to us one notable news 


item-—ithe defeat of the Democratic Mayor Dunne, 


who for two years had led a pretty strenuous of- 


feial life in favor of the immediate municipal 


ownership of the car lines of Chicago. Elected 


on the issue, he had spent his term of office in con- 
stant econfliet with the traction companies and un- 
the 


der » fire of all the city newspapers except the 


Iiearst organs. His board of Democratic aldermen 
adopted over Mayor Dunne’s veto a set of ordi- 
the 


franchise, but reserving to the city the right to 


huneces granting companies a twenty-year 


purchase at any time after six months’ notice. 


Mayor Dunne favored immediate ownership by 


condemnation proceedings if the result could not 
obtained in other roing thus into 
fight 


defeated 


be any way. 


the with divided forees, the city Democracy 


Was by over 12,000 votes, Frederiék A 
Russe, Republican, being the successful candidate. 
While the Democrats were defeated, it cannot be 
said that this principle of municipal ownership 
was repudiated, since the Democratic ordinances 
were an issue and singularly enough were favored 
One 


of the most serious problems before the American 


and carried by the Republican organization. 


people to-day is the economic and civil govein- 


ment of their cities. And the thought that as the 


cities become more they offer richer 


fields to 
demagogue is not 


populous 


the grafter, the corruptionist, and the 


a hope-inspiring one. 

& 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'’S LATEST QUARREL. 
While 

more lasting value, emphatically the most ¢censa- 

the be- 

and Mr. Hi. 

Hinrriman, the railway king, in which it transpires 


& 


many other news’ topics may have a 


tional item of the week was controversy 


tween President Roosevelt Edward 


that the President has called Mr. Harriman a liar, 


but in longer and less ugly words than that. 


Briefly the substance of their dispute is this: Dur- 
ing the campaign of 1904 President Rooseveit by 
had Mr. 
They talked over the situation in New York 


repeated invitations Harriman to visit 


him. 


—it was not looking well, there was a shortage 


of campaign funds, and the election was only a 
few days off. Mr. Harriman got busy, gave $50,- 
090 himself, got a friend to give $50,000 more, 


and these gifts were followed by two othevs like 
them 
all. 

went Republican. 


from other sources aggregating $209,000 in 
Things began to look better and New York 
Now, Mr. Harriman was at the 
head of great railroad interests and naturally did 
the 


not like railroad legislation championed by 
1905 and 1906. Soin the fail of 
Congressman Sherman, of 
help 


Hughes, Mr. Harriman boiled over and said things 


ihe President in 


1$06, when asked by 


New York, for a campaign contribution to 
about the President and his way of treating people 
who helped to elect him when he was in a tight 
place. This reached the President’s ears, and he 
wrote Sherman a letter of date of October 8, 1906, 
But 
was made public at the time. 
Mr. had Siduey 
Webster, on January 2, 1906, some opinions of the 


denouncing Harriman. none of these things 


It so happened that 
Harriman written to his friend, 
President somewhat like those he expressed to Mr. 
Sherman. This letter was not made public at the 
time, but its publication this week is what sprung 


the sensation and brought to light this unpretty 
quarrel. It was sold for publication by a sten- 
egrapher who had been discharged by Mr. Harri- 


man but had kept his shorthand notes. The pub- 


lication of this letter drew fire from President 
E.oosevelt, who published his letter of last fall wo 
Mr. Sherman aforementioned. Then came the 


return fire of Mr. Harriman, who published addi- 
tional details of his visits to the President and of 
With 
Mr. Harriman rests his case and says he will con- 


their conferences and correspondence. this 
tinue the controversy no further. 

This incident is of no little significance as cor- 
roborative evidence relating to the raising of cam- 
funds in 1994, 
though it is not believed that the President knew 
just how far 


paign for Roosevelt’s election 


Chairman Cortelyou was going in 
President Roosevelt an- 
nounced that by his direction an offer of some- 
thing like $50,000 from the Tobacco Trust was 
refused in 1904—-and yet Mr. Cortelyou accepted 
life funds 
given by George W. Perkins and lately refunded 


by Perkins to the 


this matter. Last week 


an even larger sum from insurance 


companies from his private 
purse. 
& & 
BIGGEST THING LEFT BEFORE THE 
COUNTRY. 

While the regulation of railroads and the per- 
turbed state of mind of the railroad men are at- 
tended by a degree of public consideration just now, 
the enterprise likely to attract the largest share 
of public attention for the next few years is the 
construction of the Panama Canal. The dominant 
personality in this great undertaking is the Presi 
dent himself, and there are yet left only two years 
of hig official term. 
who has dominated 


THE 


It is not likely that the man 
the conduct of the canal 
project thus far will allow a dull time to occupy 
much as twenty-two out of the twenty-three 
months now remaining. 


than 


30 
It scarcely seems more 
that Congress authorized Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to construct an Isthmian canal, but 
it was really five years ago next June. And he 
has been an emphatic factor in the business ever 
since. When the question came up whether the 
ditch should be at Panama or Nicaragua, Mr. 
Roosevelt said Panama, and Panama it was. When 
a little thing 


yesterday 


like the independence of Panama 
was wanted, that also, came along most oppor- 
tunely. When the question came up between the 
sea-level canal and the lock canal, the President 
said lock canal, and the lock canal took its place 
on the program. And it has gone along 
until recently, when we had the spectacle of the 
well-known reliable contractor, W. J. Oliver, hav- 
ing—as he claims with apparent justification—a 
construction contract held out to him and then 
jerked back after he had spent $30,000 or $40,000 
to make his bid acceptable to the Government. 


es 
MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE CANAL. 


so 


Another interesting phase of the canal situation 
is the fact that Mr. Roosevelt is the only prominent 
figure now identified with the construction of the 
canal that has been continuously connected with 
it from the start five years ago. Other men have 
come, seen, and gone without 
they were able men, too. The most interesting 
thing about this situation is not the fact that Mr. 
Roosevelt remains with it, but that the other men 
have left it. Why did Chief Engineer Wallace 
leave? Why did Chief Engineer Stevens leave? 
Why did Chairman Shonts quit the Commission? 
These questions form 


conquering, and 


interesting studies upon 
which the future may throw some light, but upon 
which the present sheds but little. These big mer 
are not regarded as ‘‘quitters;’’ why, then, have 
they found no pride, no ambition, to be gratified by 
prosecuting this great task to a noble conclusion? 
The only answer is given by a very respectable 
artist in phrase-building who says they “resigned 
in circumstances of no little mystery, heightened 








in each case by an appearance of calculated reti- 
cence.” 

Men may come and men may go, but if the dirt 
keeps on flying, the country will forget much. 
And if Mr. Roosevelt sticks to the job to the close 
of his Presidential term, and then takes special 
charge of the canal work and sticks to it until 
completed, as has been suggested, he will have 
written his name still higher in the world’s list of 
great men. In the affairs of his party and in the 
politics of his country, he has so borne himself 
as to justify the highest hopes of those who expect 
the greatest things of him in this canal work. 

ue a 


MR. TAFT ALSO A FIGURE IN THE CANAL 
WORK. 

Next after Mr. Roosevelt himself, the persoval- 
ity looming largest in the executive work of build- 
ing the canal is the President’s big right arm, See- 
Taft. He intrusted with many 
iinportant commissions, from the difficult one of 


retary has been 
bringing civil order out of chaos in the Philip- 
pines to the simpler one of ‘‘sitting on the lid’ in 
Washington while the President went off on a lit- 
tle trip, and in none has he proven a disappoint- 
And now Mr. Taft 
on the way home from a visit to the canal him- 


ment to his admiring chief. 


is 
self, where he went to inaugurate some extensive 
changes in the municipal government of the zone, 
but more especially to determine the engineering 
problem of whether locks and dams can be built at 
Gatun—a problem upon which eminent engincers 
differ. Of course a party of expert engineers ac- 
companied the Secretary to assist and advise him 
and 


n inspecting scrutinizing the constructive 
This official trip of Mr. Taft, with his visit 


to Cuba to investigate the matter of withdrawing 


work. 


American troops from the island, loses none of its 
of the 


that Mr. Roosevelt is interested in having Seere- 


importance because insistent impression 


tary Taft as his successor in the Presideutial of- 
And that Mr. Taft in ability, character an< 
in freedom from corporation or machine control, . 


is also the worthiest candidate of all the Republi- 


fice. 


can possibilities is the rapidly growing conviction 
of the country’s most thoughtful men. But wheth- 
er or not this can force his nomination 
party leaders remains to be seen. 

& & 


THE KIND OF IMMIGRANTS WE DON’T NEED. 


by his 


For that North Carolina editor who charged the 


San Francisco officials with 


handling the relief funds for the earthquake suf- 


wholesale graft in 


ferers, the whirligig of time now brings in its re- 


wurd. Arrests have been followed by confessions 
which give ground for seventy-five indictments, 


Mayor Schmitz and a number of his supervisors 
being among the number (Schmitz is said to have 
embezzled $600,000), and the long 
grand jury are still gathering in the grafters with 
One T. V. Halsey, 
who fled early and far, will be shipped back home 
from Manila to take one more good look into the 


arms of the 


an octopus-like reach and grip. 


face of justice. The chief of the grafters around 
whom the coils are tightening is the powerful Boss 
Ruef, an ex-orchestra leader and lawyer, leader 
of San Francisco's great foreign element; against 
him there are sixty-six indictments. Of this man 
itis written that there was ‘‘never so business-like 
a robber or one so prodigally helped by nature,” 
and that the earthquake and fire ‘‘were turned by 


this ghoul to pecuniary profit, and he appeased 
from the misfortune of his fellows a rapacity that 
had long battened the 


cisco.’ 


upon honor of San Fran- 


, 

If this San Francisco troub'’e teaches one thing 
more ciearly than another, it is the danger that 
lies in getting immigrants of the wrong kind. San 
I‘rancisco has been for years a dumping ground 
for the worst class of European and Asiatic immi- 
gration, and corrupt leaders like Ruef, organizing 
these foreigners, have dominated and plundered 


the great coast city of the Pacific. The South 
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needs immigration, but not this sort of immigra- 
tion. Abroad we should seek our recruits from the 
best countries of Northern Europe; but we repeat 
the opinion that the best field for getting the besi 
immigration to the South is the Northwest section 
of It is a magnificent agricul- 
tural region, but land values are so high that pro- 


our own country. 


sressive farmers in that section are now leaving 
Our 
lands in the South are also cheap, our climate is as 


for the cheaper lands of Southwest Canada. 


attractive as Canada’s is deterrent, and Westerners 
are just the sort of farmers, inoculated as they are 
with progressive ideas about stock-raising and soil 
management, that we most need in the South. 

wt ot 


WHAT SOUTH CAROLINA’S NEW IMMIGRANTS 
ARE DOING. 

Of especial value in determining the nature and 
extent of future effort to secure desirable immigra- 
South the 
those immigrants brought over, now some months 
ago, Wittekind. 
well as for the sakes of those who induced them to 


for the will be success or failure of 


on the For their own sakes as 


come, there is an earnest desire to see them do 
well—a desire which will be pleasantly affected vy 
the following item which our Columbia corre- 
spondent, Mr. Jas. A. Hoyt, sends us concerning 
them: 


The immigrants who have come over on the two 
trips that the Wittekind made to Charleston are 
seemingly well satisfied in South Carolina. Many 
of them, however, have drifted to other States and 
to cities where their kinsmen and countrymen 
live, but the most of them are in the State where 
they landed. Many of them have gone on the 
farms and are doing weli. Around Columbia son 
of them have purchased tracts of land in the sand- 
hill country, which has for so many years lain un- 
touched almost, and they are making the sand 
hills blossom as they have never blossomed be- 
fore. One of the German immigrants, Count 
Wegel, who came over with Commissioner Watson 
as a cabin passenger on the Wittekind, drives into 
town almost daily from his farm and his team is 
such a turn-out as any prosperous farmer might 
envy. Count Wegel is an experienced truck farm- 
er, and there are plenty more just as good where 
he came from. 

4 J 
TWO NOTABLE DEATHS. 

The necrology of last week contained two names 
of more than usual note—-Hon. Galusha A. Grow, 
of Pennsylvania, and Bishop John C. Granbery, ot 
Bishop Granbery was one of the best 
the 


Virginia. 


known and best loved leaders of Sonthern 


Methodist Church. Born seventy-seven years aga, 
when the war came he left the pulpit to serve as 
a Confederate chaplain, afterward was professor 
Vanderbilt 
1882 


University, and served bishop 


Mr. 


Crow’s career was of an entirely different charc- 


in as 


from until superannuated in 1902. 


r 
i 


ter, he having been conspicuous as a Republican 
leader in the anti-slavery debates of the 50's, and 
e 


thirty years thereafter he took no prominent part 


from 1861 to 1863 was Speaker of the House. vr 


in polities, until 1894, when he was chosen as Rep- 


resentative-at-large from Pennsylvania, serving 


until 1899. <A bit of local interest attaches to his 
death in that it has revived the story of his quer 
O’B. 


Carolina, 


vy 


gressman L. 
North chal- 


lenge from Branch which Grow refused to accept. 


rel with Con Branch 


General) of resulting in a 


The Young Man and the Old Man. 


1 learned a long while ago not to measure men 
With a foot-rule, and not to hire them because 
they were young or old, or pretty or homely, 
though there are certain general rules you want 
to keep in mind. If you were spending a million 
a year, without making money, and you hired a 
young man, he’d be apt to turn in and double 
your expenses to make the business show a profit. 
and he’d be a mighty good man. But if you hired 
an old man, he’d probubly cut your expenses to 
the bone and show up the money saved on the 
profit side; and he’d be a mighty good man, too. 
I hire both and then set the young man to spend- 
ing and the old man to watching expenses.—Old 


(afterward | 


APRIL-TIME REFLECTIONS. 
It is impossible these days for any man with 
good red blood in his veins to confine himself to 
ialk about crops and politics and education and 
theology and similar topics, while all nature out- 
doors is pulsing with joy, fragrant with sweetness 
Who cares for the cur- 
renecy question or stock fluctuations or the Thaw 
trial that the glory of the awakening earth 
calls to him and Proserpine comes back to her 
Already we have had heavenly 
such 
days as that on which Sir Launcelot went to fetch 


und musical with song. 


now 


throne once more? 
May days—even if it is not yet mid-April: 
that dream of loveliness, Queen Guinevere, through 
ithe budding spring forests to the fair castle of 
King Arthur: 
“The maiden spring upon the plain 
Came in a sunlit fall of rain— 

In crystal vapor everywhere 

Blue isles of heaven laughed between, 

And far, in forest deeps, unseen, 
The topmost elm-tree gathered green 

From draughts of balmy air.” 
That is as pretty a picture of April as you will 
Gud in a day’s reading. It reminds one, too, of 
verse of Tennyson’s in “In Memoriam”’ 
the bride wedding 


that other 


where he speaks of on her 


day 


“And 
Make 


hopes and light regrets that come 
April of her tender eyes.” 
at 

The violets are here, tou, now; and they never 
come back to North Carolina without reviving the 
memory of Erwin Avery: his fame and their sweet- 
Once, twice 
printed his little 


ness are henceforth linked together. 


yes, three times—we have 
tribute to this modest flower, and yet we have no 


< 


xpology to offer for publishing it at least once a 
year as “‘the clean, sweet breath of spring” brings 
violet-time back to us again: 


The violets again—little wet violets, and there 
is the clean, sweet breath of spring. One would 
iift his head and drink deep-——taste this sweetness 
that is about. There is a quicker leap of life, and 
nature seems to stir with a kind of tenderness. 
There is a deeper glow on the faces of children—- 
easier happiness on a tiny, nestling face—girlhood 
comes to outward whiteness again—the cool, crisp 
sign of spring. And in all is the subtle charm of 
violets—little, human, tremulous things, gentle 
as love’s whisper, pure as purity. Restful, quaint 
little flowers, too—simple, appealing. . all 
alone in flowerland—emblem of the world’s sim-} 
and best, and waiting to mock a false face 
or adorn the beauty that comes from the soul. 
Jt 


another 


« 
« 


plest 


A field 


Leauty at this season of year. 


clover is thing of irresistible 
A farmer ough: to 
an acre in clover if for no other re 


it it in March and 


« 


SOW ison than 


Sz 


to have the pleasure of lookin 


April. No king ever had in any royal palace a 
carpet more beautiful than this lush and tender 
growth of velvety green. Especially in March 


when the adjoining fields are dull and barren, a 
clover ficld gladdens the eye like a palm-shaded 
oasis in a sandy desert. 
Js 
But to the fellow who has passed hopelessly out 
of his teens, there is hardly anything more tanta- 
living in all the world than the freedom of a bare- 
Ah, what 
You know exactly how 


foot boy in spring-time. memories it 
calls back to your mind! 
cool and clean the freshly-plowed earth felt to 
your feet when you dropped the corn, and how you 
would stretch your toes apart and let them exult 
in their new freedom from the bondage of copper- 
tced shoes!) When a fellow grows up there's liltle 
consolation in having big feet, but when you are 
a barefoot boy it is a blessing for the reason that 
a 


greater expanse of your human territory may 
come into contact with the good red earth—or bet 
alder catkins and that little mass of peppermint 


branch. 


poried affectation not to be endured among us.) 


Cc 


ier still, the cool clear water that babbles by the 


ond calamus and pickerel weed down by the spring 
(Branch, we say, for “brook” is an im- 


barefoot, notably when you have to go after the 


alves or cows and have to cross a broomsage field 
that has been burned off, or have to work in the 
“rocky field’? on the hill-side. By the way, the 
“blue flags’? will soon be blooming now, the snakes 
are beginning to come forth again, the lizards will 
soon take sun baths along the rail fences, and 
now that dogwoods are blooming, the cows that 
belong to shiftless farmers take fresh courage 
since it is said that no cow need starve after the 
dogwood blooms. The crows, moreover, are watch- 
ing the sprouting corn, and it is not likely that 
even our friend ‘‘Rustic’’ can convince our women 
readers that hawks were not invented bv the 
Devil for the express purpose of trying the patience 
of women whose yards are now dotted with little 
fluffy chirping biddies, just from the nest. 

But this will never do. Somebody will be say- 
that we would write spring poetry if we could; and 
while it is bad enough to write spring poetry, it 
is worse to have it said of you that you would 
do it but can’t. Wherefore we stop right nere. 
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DAIRY SPECIAL APRIL th. 
The Progressive Farmer of April 25th will be 
a “Dairy Special.”’ It will contain articles by some 
of the leading dairy writers in the Southern States 
and will be perhaps the most .profusely illustrated 
of all our ‘Special’? numbers this season. The 
suggestions it contains will be of value not only 
to the city dairyman, but to every farmer who has 
milch cows 





and who has not? A fuller announce- 
ment will appear next week. 





VIRGINIA FARMERS WANT TO KEEP PROF. 
SOULE. 


We noted about a month ago the resignation by 
Professor A. M. Soule of his positions as director 
ot the Viginia Experiment Station and dean of the 
Agricultural Department of:the Polytechnic I[nsti- 
tute at Blacksburg to become Professor cf Agri- 
culture in the University of Georgia. The an- 
nouncement has greatly agitated the farmers of 
the Old Dominion who now declare that Professor 
Seule must not leave. His resignation, now in the 
hands of the proper board, is to be acted on next 
June. Meanwhile the farmers and the newspapers 
are busy in emphasizing the good work done by 
Professor Soule for Virginia agriculture and will 
protest against the acceptance of his resignation, 
the protest of the members of the State Farmers’ 
Institute being in the form of a ‘strong petition 
to the board to keep him in charge of his present 
In many State A. & M. or Polytechnic Col- 
leges the agricultural features have been over- 
shadowed by the other departments. Thus the 
presence of such an aggressive and positive force 
as Prof. Soule in any such State institution is of 
vital importance to agricultural interests. and it 
is gratifying to see the interest that Virginia far- 
mers are taking in this matter. 


work. 


5 





With new impulses to the educational spirit 
come the growing desire to improve and beautify 
our school grounds. Last year the South Carolina 
Woman’s Association for the Improvement of Ru- 
ral Schools offered ten prizes of $100 each for the 
ten schools making the most striking general im- 
provement in houses and grounds during the year 
from April to December. One of the ten prize- 
winners was the Wallace Lodge School in Laurens 
County—a school havig'g an elegantly furnished 
new school-house with very attractive and neatly 
kept grounds. Miss Will Lou Gray, the principal 
of this school, will have something to say in next 
week’s paper about beautifying our rural schools; 
something which parents, teachers, and pupils 
should read. Of course we ought to add that Miss 
Gray wisely applied the hundred dollars of prize 
money to still further improvements in her al- 
ready bright and beautiful school. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 

In one of these celestial days, when heaven and 
earth meet and adorn each other, it seems a pov- 
erty that we can only spend it once; we wish fora 
thousand heads, a thousand bodies, that we might 
celebrate its immense beauty in many ways and 








Gorgon Graham. 





But, of course, there are some drawbacks to going 


places.—Raldoph Waldo Emerson. 
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Seeing the West With a Farmer’s Eyes. 


Mr. H. M. Daniel Tells Progressive Farmer Readers Some of the Things 
Which Impressed Him on His Trip Through Kentucky, Indiana, and I- 


linois. 


Messrs. Editors: For more than a 


month we have been traveling and 
visiting on our way to the North- 
west. True to my natural instincts, 


I have had my eyes open to every- 
thing agricultural. Have seen far 
more than I can tell, but will try to 
give some of the results of my ob- 
servation. 

The South a Good Place to Hold To. 


The first thing I would say to any 
man who owns a farm in the Old 
North State is, Hold what you have 
and make yourself contented. 

Don’t let the stories of an Eldora- 
do somewhere else get you excited to 
the point of sacrificing your home. 
The stories may be true, but if they 
are, just keep a level head. Count 
the cost; look about first and con- 
sider what the money it will cost you 
to move will do for you where you 
are. 

Improve your own place, rotate 
crops, keep more stock, save manure, 
build up your land, raise everything 
you use, and as much more as you 
can. 

Take a live, impartial interest in 
public affairs, improvement of high- 
ways and schools; suppression of vice 
and crime. Do what you can to pro- 
mote peace, intelligence and good 
morals in your neighborhood. Lay 
aside personal feelings and join 
hands with every man who shows a 
disposition to advance the cause of 
right and resist the forces of evil, 
and I believe firmly that before you 
have spent the time and money it 
would cost you to move and get set- 
tled in some better (?) location, you 
will be wondering how you ever 
could have thought of such a thing. 

Now, I am not speaking from bit- 
ier experience. Had I owned a de- 
cent farm in North Carolina I should 
certainly have taken my own medi- 
cine. But it takes money to buy 
land, and I have started to a point 
where I think I can sooner acquire 
means to purchase a home of our 
own. 


What They Do With Fodder in the 
Blue Grass Country. 


As we came up through the beau- 
tiful blue grass country I was much 
surprised to see practically all the 
corn fodder standing in shocks in the 
fields and being hauled out to cattle 
in the pastures adjoining. I learned 
that the corn had all been taken off 
by hand. I wondered why the shred- 
der was not in evidence, but I could 
not learn about that. On the north 
side of the Ohio, in Louisiana, practi- 
cally all the fodder had been shred- 
ded and put away in the barns where 
it was doing good service instead of 
hay, which was scarcer and higher 
priced than I ever saw it there. 

For Power—Gasoline Engines and 
Horses. 

I was much interested to see how 

universally gasoline engines are used 


for power. Not only for all farm 
purposes requiring power, but in 
town for all sorts of purposes. They 


print papers, run sewing machines, 
laundry machines, churns, separators 
and everything = else. Hardware 
stores sell them almost daily, and I 
never heard one complaint of inabil- 
ity to run them successfully by any- 
one—as common as wheel-barrows. 

I studied the horse problem with 
much interest. They are high as the 
moon, and farmers are sold out closer 
than I ever saw them. I saw some 
fine representatives of nearly all the 


popular breeds. More Percherons 
and Shires than any others. The 
former are easily first in every re- 





spect, but one—so many of them 
have weak eyes. Why it is, I don’t 
know; but that it is so, has been the 
result of my observation, both now 
and in former years. 

The draft breeds are certainly the 
market horses, but all I have seen 
only convinces me more firmly that 
the progeny of well-selected stand- 
ard-bred or Morgan sires, well de- 
veloped—that is, treated from birth 
so as to get some size on them—make 
the very finest horses ever used by 
American farmers. They are far 
easier kept, will do about as much, 
and do it far quicker, than the draf- 
ters; and they are fit to ride or drive, 
as well as work. 

Mares of this class, sixteen, to six- 
teen and a half hands, and weighing 
from eleven to twelve hundred 
pounds, I regard as the ideal farm 
team. 

Fine Picture of Prosperity in In- 
diana. 


As I travel over my native State, 
Indiana, I do not wonder that she 
takes a forward place among the 
great sisterhood. 

As you ride for hours over rail- 
ways as straight as arrows through 
well improved farms, with wide, level 
fields, in which the soil looks like 
coal dust had been spread over it and 
on which in many places the corn 
stalks stand rank and thick, while 
you see interspersed fine meadows, 
rich stubble fields and beautiful blue 
grass pastures, with everywhere good 





horses, cattle and hogs, and some 
times, though not often, fine flocks of 
sheep, you do not wonder that the 
country is prosperous. Then as you 
look over the towns and cities with 
their manuactories of all sorts 
employing hundreds and thousands 
of well-paid laborers, and thus mak- 
ing a market right at home fer 
everything the farmers can raise, you 
ean see the reason why the farmers 
should be prosperous. 


Raising Ten-Cent Corn With $1,000 
Mule Power on $100 Land. 


These farm lands are worth from 
$75 to $150 per acre; at least, they 
are changing hands at that, and one 
man told me his farm land earned 
10 per cent on its value ($100 per 
acre), and he had a man whom he 
paid $1.50 per day plowing with four 
mules that he could sell for $1,000 if 
he would take it. He said he made 
corn with this high-priced labor and 
stock at a cost of ten cents per 
bushel. He is a business man as well 
as a farmer, and knows whereof he 
speaks. So this will furnish me with 
a closing message to my brother 
farmers of the Sunny South, and 
that is, “‘Go thou and do likewise.” 

Yours for good farming, 
H. M. DANIEL. 

Chicago, Ill. 





Meeting of Johnston County Alliance. 


The Johnston County Farmers’ Al- 
liance will meet in the court house 
in Smithfield, on Saturday, April 13, 
1907. I hope to see a large crowd 
present. Especially is it desired that 
every sub-alliance should send up 
delegates. We want to have a good 
meeting. H. C. WILLIAMS, 

Secretary. 








GREATEST | 


$O) 90suit 


yum = T() MEASURE 


VALUE ON EARTH 


ON’T buy your next 
suit of clothes un- 
der any circum- 

stances until you have 
cut out this advertise- 
\ment @ mailed it to us. 
We will then send you 


D ABSOLUTELY FREE 


our samples of cloth, 
measurement blank 
and tape line. Oo 2 @ 
We manufacture all our 











save you the retailers 
store rent, his profit, the 
salary he pays for his 
ssemah One “er ex- 

enses. ur t re 
ofthe highest order ‘for 
make 
and wearing alities. 
Any man who fails to send 
for our samples will be los- 
: ing good a money out of 
E 8 own pocket. £2 424595 
WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE YOU OR 
RETURN YOUR MONEY CHEERFULLY. 
Write us today for samples you will be surprised at what good 
suits you can get at such little prices. Don’t delay—write to-day- 
Regen Woolen Mills Co. 
CO He. | eA, Oh! 


R STAMPS 


ELASTIO A DURABLE A PLEASING 


WE MAKE ANYTHING. -EVEAYTHiIbG.- MADE LN THIS 
LINE, ESTABLISHED OVER 35 YEARS AGO. WE KEEP 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE, TRY US. waits ron Prione 
Ifyou want something nice, try our Air Cushion Stamps 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS. 

(Ploneer Stamp House of the South. ) 
‘~~+-P.0.Box 84 ~~~w-~ww~ ATLANTA, GA. ~ 


























IMPROVED KING COTTON SEED 


Stands at the top among cotton varietie 
Write for prices, stating number of bushel 
wanted. Address R, Box D., Raleigh, N. C. 











TRADE MARK 


cy cs 
REGISTERED 


GUANO CO., 
Norfolk, Va. 








F. $. ROYSTER 


For Twenty-one Years 


Bonanza, 
Orinoco 
ad Farmer’s 
Bone 


have been the standard Cotton and 
z Tobacco guanos in the South— 
because great care is used in the 
selection of materials. 

Ask your dealer for Royster’s 
goods and don’t take substitutes 
said to be just as good. See that 
the trade-mark is on every bag. 
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Letter to Mrs. Farmer. 


She is Requested to Ask the Old Man tor Ten Dollars—If He Doesn't 


Kork It Over, She 


is Urged to 


Bring Him Out to the Cotton 


Growers’ Mectings to Hear President Moore and the National Organ- 


izer, Hon. E. D. Smith. 


Mrs. Farmer: The other day when 
you caught me in Jake Smith’s store 
and scolded me for calling your hus- 
band an old Hayseed and accusing 
the old man of being asleep, you talk- 
ed so fast (and woman-like you had 
the last word), you would not give 
me time to explain matters and tell 
you that it was not your husband I 
referred to, but the other Mrs. Farm- 
er’s husband. 

The gentleman (that sounds better 
to you) I have for some time ad- 
dressed a few remarks to, is the one 
who is so independent that he does 
not need to consult with his neigh- 
bors on a subject of common interest, 
“the maintaining of a fair price for 
cotton,’’ the chap (beg pardon, the 
gentleman) who will not attend the 
neighborhood farmers’ club once a 
month and try to bring about im- 
provements that would help you and 
your children and the community. 


Ask Him for $10 Right Now. 


Oh no; I have said nothing dis- 
paraging of your husband. I could 


not, because he does not plant cotion 
right up to the front door. He has an 
abundance of long feed on the barn 
loft, where you may send to get hay 
to make hens’ nests. He has corn 
in the crib, and don’t have to feed his 
stock yellow shelled corn. He has 
meat in the smoke house, so that 
you and the children do not eat fried 
“fat-back.’”’ He has money in the 


bank; yes, has it in his pocket 
now. You stop reading this foolish- 


ness, right here, and ask the old man 
(indeed, I beg pardon for that break; 
I mean ask the gentleman) to give 
you $10, right now, to pay for the 
things you and the girls actually need 
to-day. ie 

Now if this particular gentleman 
hands out that $10 to you without 
a grunt or an objection, then you 
will know that I have not offended 
you by my remarks. 


Didn't He Get Full Value for His 
Crops? 


What if he does not fork over the 
X? Well there may be many good 
excuses for not doing so, but if that 
gentleman did his full duty last year 
and is satisfied that he received full 
value for the farm crops he sold he 
ought to be in a position to provide 
your actual necessaries. I wonder 
if he is one of these fellows who 
whine ‘ten cents is enough for cot- 
ton!’’ These ten-cent chaps make me 
sick. 

Your husband did not sell his cot- 
ton in advance. He did not give a 
mortgage on his team and crop to 
help him make another big crop of 
cotton, so that he could help to beat 
down the price of his own and neigh- 
bors crop. He joined the Cotton As- 
sociation, attends every meeting of 
the township club, paid the 10 cents 
per bale for the support of the organ- 
ization, and if he was selected by his 
club as a delegate to the County Asso- 
ciation, he never missed a county 
meeting. 

Madam, can you not see that my 
few remarks in past issues of The 
Progressive Farmer were not fitting 
the size of the man to whom you can 
go at any time and get ten dollars for 
such use as your judgment tells you 
you need it for? 


Mr. E. D. Smith, National Organizer, 
Coming for 10 Days. 


After making this explanation, I 
have no fears of meeting you on my 
rounds; I have set myself straight 
with you so far as your husband is 


concerned. And now I want to ask 
you and your gentleman to watch for 
appointments which will soon be 
made and if you see that I am to be 
in your county, I want both of you 
te come to hear me talk and bring 
all of your neighbors. Perhaps your 
neighbor does not get Mr. Poe’s paper 
(pity it is). If not, I want you to tell 
your neighbor to be sure to come to 
my next appointment. 

I will have a treat for some coun- 
ties. Mr. E. D. Smith, the general 
organizer of the Southern Cotton As- 
sociation, is to go with me for ten 
days to ten appointments. Every man 
and woman who can reach one of the 
appointments where he will be, will 
hear one of the most eloquent men 
ot the South. 


How to Protect Your Cotton When 
Price is Below Cost. 

Mr. Smith will fully explain the 
plan for protecting cotton when the 
price is below cost of production, this 
*s the plan that has received so much 
attention from the intelligent men 
who compose the executive committee 
of the Southern Cotton Association. 
The plan was accreted at the big 
meeting in Birmingham and now Mr. 
Smith and other workers are organiz- 
ing companies in accordance with this 
tlan. The charter was drawn by 
Gov. Hoke Smith, of Geergia; when 
you hear it read you will be pleased. 

If there be any sleepy-headed 
farmers in your neighLorhood who 
are preparing to increase their acre- 
age, you and other good women need 
to wake these fellows up; tell them 
we have over a million bales now on 
hand that must be carried to our next 
crop. If we produce this year a 
million bales more than spinners re- 
quire for 1908, we will have such a 
surplus that it will become a burden 
to control, and if that be the case, 
your sleepy-headed farmer will be 
the first to rush his big crop to mar- 
ket and depress the price of your 
cotton. That fellow needs a shaking 
right now. C. C. MOORE. 
President North Carolina Division 

South Cotton Association. 

















Mica Axle Grease | 


lengthens the life of the /)/ 
wagon—saves horse- 
power, time and tem- 
per. Best lubricant in 
the world—contains 
powdered mica 
which 
forms 
asmooth, 
hard coating on axle, and 
reduces friction. 

If you want your outfit 
to /as¢# and earn money 
while it lasts— grease 
the axles with Mica 
Axle Grease. 




























stay right two full years, 
by $25,000 cash bond. Y 
money back if every “lalm is 


not proved, 


“Anderton” 


line includes Buggies, Surreys, 


Stanhopes, Driving Wagons, 
Spring Wavcons, Pony Vehicles, 
Carts, Harness eto. 
Try an **Anderton”’ Vehlele 80 da 
free, Absolutely not one o nt of d rite fOr 
le posit . fe 
Dandsomely illustrated Ndtrcams eatation’ mauled Snel 
THE ANDFPRTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
'hird St.,  Cineinnati, 0, 











WIN CHESTER 


aA 


eee ma “NUBLACK” 
Loaded Black Powder Shells 


Shoot Strong and Evenly, 
Are Sure Fire, 





Will Stand Reloading. 
They Always Get The Game. 


For Sale Everywhere. 





CULPEPPER COTTON—GREAT LINT PRODUCER. 


Culpepper Re-improved Extra Big Boll, the most prolific cotton on earth, is 
early and turns out more lint than any other big boll variety known 


It does well 
l havea limited quantity 
1 bushel, $1.50; 5 bushels, 


J. E. CULPEPPER, Luthersville, Ga. 


any season on any soll, is easy to pick and easy to gin. 
of fancy select seed which I offer at very low prices. 
$6.75; 10 bushels, $12.50. 





Canning Outfits. 


We make and sell them to use on cook stoves or furnaces built of brick or stone, of all 
sizes and prices for either HOME OR MARKET CANNING. We also make the finest 
“Portable Canner”’ known. It has all the advantages and overcomes all the disadvant- 
ages of other portable canners. The Best Outfit, and Most Complete Book of Instructions. 
You will be specially pleased with the ease with which you can do the work and the 
splendid quality of the goods you can putup. Write at once for catalogue and valuable 


information. 
The Raney Ganner Company, Chapei Hill, N. C. 
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THE MERCHANTS JOURNAL | 
AND COMMERCE 


A Magazine for Business Men 
Raleigh— Atlanta—Lynchburg. 
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The South’s Greatest Trade Journal and the Largest and Best 





nT) Edited General Mercantile Publication in America. 
4 
i NORMAN H. JOHNSON 


IS EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. 


Staff comprises 14 associate editors and 6 special contributors. 


Published monthly. An attractive 72-page, illustrated publication. 


Every page is of real value. $1.00 the year. 
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Special Offer to Country Merchants. 





We want to reach the CouNTRY MERCHANTS. Our agents have 
secured the subscriptions of nearly all living on the railroads. So 
if you are a country merchant and not already taking the Journal, 
I will send you this publication FREE THREE Monrtus. I expect, 


of course, to thereby secure your yearly subscription; you agree 


_—s 22 


at the endfof three months to inform me whether or not you de- 


4 
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\. sire to subscribe. Y Address 

i 

4), ° . 

i) | LUTHER M. TESH, Circulation Manager, RALEIGH, N. C. 

i! 
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AND IRON FENCES. 


Cooper Bros., Raleigh, N. C. 


Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 











When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. i 4 
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WHERE QUALITY 
| COUNTS: 


When buying furniture 
to beautify your home 
quality should be of 
firstconsideration | 
next and price | 
eauty of design, | 
finish and durability | 
constitute a quality 
which stan IPS, the 
*“*White Line’ of 
“furniture lor ee 
home” e 
peer of any 
made any- ¢ 
2 where. 


Made in the South 


in the heart of the great 
hardwood belt, by skilled 
craftsmen from’spécial de- 
signs furnished by Grand 
Rapids’ most artistic de- 
signers, this line appeal 
in an especial way to the 
refined taste as well as 
the economical instincts 
of prudent buyers. 
combines quality. util- 
ity, durab ity at moder- 
ost. Every piece bears _our trade 
, mark and is posrantoce: Sold by 
Ree best dealers throughout the 
South. If your dealer cannot 
supply you from stock tell 
him to order what you want 
foryou. Write today forfree 
useful Souvenir 
and booklet UO of 
exclusive de- 
signs. 
THE WHITE 
Furniture Bag 
N,C. 


a. 








Start a Bank Account, 
Mr. Farmer! 


Every farmer ought to put his surplus 
money in a bank, as The Progressive 
Farmer has so often advised. It encour- 
ages thrift, insures safety, increases your 
independence. Why not open an account 
to-day with us? Now is the accepted 








time. Deposit a little each week and 
watch your account grow. We respect- 
fully solicit your patronage. 

| oceeeetemeeeniedl 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent. 


CAROLINA TRUST CO 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


A. J. RUFFIN, President. 
LEO. D. HEARTT, Vice-President an 
General Manager. 


H. F. SMITH, Cashier. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Send $1.80 for 1,000 plants. True to name, 
first-class. Apple, peach or plum for $1.00. 


John Lightfoot, Dept. 14, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
THE CHEAPEST 


ARM LANDS 


in the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets. transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


Aré Southern Lands. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairymapn and general 
farmer. 

The South has quick and cheap rail ac- 
cess to the greatest markets in America. 
The South has seaports and a growing 
forelgn trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, 
the West Indies, South America, the Pana- 
ma and the O:ient. 
The South contributed nearly 700 millions 
of Contans to the 1,700 mil.ions of exports last 


ea 

? The South has a mild and healthful cli- 
mate pl+nty of tuel, good water, soils yield- 
ing a greater variety of products than any 
other part of the country, excellent school 
facilities and every advantage desired by 
law-abid 1g and inte'ligent citizens, 

The South has extensive forests. veins of 
coal, deposits of ore, quarries of marble and 
stone, bed: of clay, and many other minerals 
and metals 

The South is in need of more settlers to 
buy vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell 
it, and bay wagons, implements, furniture 
and household supplies, and put some money 
in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most de- 
sirable part of the country for the home- 
seeker, manufacturer, and business man 
supplied by 

M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Rail- 
way and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 








Raleigh Cotton. 
RALEIQH, April 8, 1907. 


























Cotton, good 11 to 114% 
TINGCE SAE BtAING a nce i cmnnacnns- 7% to 9% 
Cottonseed m § 
Baltimore Provisions. 
BALTIMORE, MD., April 8, 1907. 
Flour— Winter patent .......___ $3 76 @88 90 
= Spring patents___..__. —_ 410 @4 59 
Wheat 74 @ 77% 
Corn—Southern white__...._.. a= 02 @ 62% 
Oats—No. 2, mixed _............ 52 @ 6514 
Rye—No. 2 74 @ % 
Butter—Fancy imitation ..... 23 @ 24 
Butter—Fancy creamery... - 81 @ 32 
Butter—Store packed -_..... mm u & 
Eggs—Fresh 17 
Cheese 144,@ 15 
Sugar—Fine granulated__......_ 5 00 
Sugar—Coarse granulated... 6 00 





Richmond Tobacco. 
RICHMOND, VA., April 8, 1907. 


The quotations are as follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 











Lugs $ 4 00 to $ 6 00 
Short leaf 600to 810 
Medium leaf 8 00to 9 00 
Long leaf. 9 00to 10 00 





Wrappers and selections 12 00 to 14 00 
STEMMING TOBACCO—NEW. 

















Lugs $400 @ $6 00 
Short leaf 600@ 8 50 
Medium leaf. 850@ 900 
Long Jeaf. 900 @ 10 00 
Selections 1200 @ 1400 


SUN-CURED TOBACCO—NEW. 












Lugs—Com mon to good . nice 4 00 to 3 so 

Lugs—Good to prime..__.. - %@60to 900 
Short leaf 75@ 3 6" 
Long leaf 800 @ 1200 
Wrappers 1250 @ 40 00 








Richmond Produce Market. 
RICHMOND, Va., April 8, 1907. 






































Prices of general farm produce range to- 

day as follows: 
POULTRY—LIVE. 
Chickens, fall. per Ib. ---....... 15 @ 18 
‘hickens, winter, per Ib....-... 20 @ 25 
Hens, per lb 14 @ 15 
Ducks per lb. 12 @ 14 
Turkeys large, per Ib........... lt @ 20 
Geese, per piece._._..._. 6 @ 85 
Guineas, per piece 235 @o 27 
BUTTER. 
Choice family packed, per Ib.-. 22 @ 23 
Choice dairy packed-___.._...... 22 @ 23 
Choice store packed _.-.-...-... 20 @ 21 
EGGS. 

Crates, nearby, fresh laid ........ 144 @ 15 
Crates, from other sections__._. 13 @ 14 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
Appios—Eatte, fancy, bbl...... 400 @ 5 00 

ancy, per Dbd)....wncccocceeeee 275 @ 8 00 
Choice, per bbl.__-___... - 22 @ 250 
Poor to fair, per bbl._. -- 150 @ 2:0 

Bl«ckeye Peas—VPer bus. ....... 200 @ 2 50 
Beans—Navy, No. 1 white___.-. 140 @ 150 
Common ‘ochoice, per bus... 120 @ 1 3° 
Potatoes—W hite, No.1 per bus. 48 @ 52 
White, No 2, per bushel______ 38 @ 42 
Cabbages—Per ton --_. -... --- 2000 i 21 00 
Onions—‘hoice, per bus — - 100 @ $1 25 
Celery—Fancy per crate_...... 225 @ §2 60 
CORNMEAL. 
City, sacked 64 @ 65 
Country, bolted, sacked_-—--_- 58 @ 60 
MILL-FEED. 
Shipstuff, ton, winter 
Kran, winter __--...._. 
MHinstud, COTING.ccccccccccnncus 22 
Bran 
WwooL. 
Tub-washed, free of burrs._.... 34 @ 35 
Unwashed, free of burrs________ 2 @ 26 
Merino, unwashed --.-_--...... 17 @ 18 
Burry, 2 @ 8c. per lb. less. 
BACON. 
Hams, small, @ 17 
Sides, smoked 
Shoulders, smoked---__--._..._. @ 12 
RG OS 
No. 2 Timothy-...-.. 
WO 8 TIMOR .nconvace @ 18 00 
No.1 Clover, mixed. 
No. 2 Clover, mixed 
No. 1 Clover 
No. 2 Clover @ 17 00 
SHUCKS. 

Baled, compressed .__...___-.._. 1300 @ 14 00 
Baled, large bales._.........-... 13 00 @ 1400 
STRAW. 

Compressed 900 @ 9650 

Loose-pressed, large bales._.... 10 00 





Petersburg Peanuts, 
Petersburg, Va., April 8, 1907. 





WASHINGTON, D, O, 





(Corrected by W 
Gr 


CR, 


af 





Wilmington Markets. 
B. Cooper, Wholesale 
ocer.) 













































8-2-2 goot%s 
8-33 goods 
$44 goods......... 
13 per cent. Acid- 
German Kainit 


M uriate Potash, c 


Nitrate Soda, C. L. 
Jess C 


less U. L jots 
Sulphate Potash, 
oy it le 


Agricu'tural Line. 


Wilmington, N. C., April 8, 1£07. 
FLOUR. 
Straight $3 75 
Half patent 4 00 
SE IG iin hectare cemeannnnnceneaan 42 
WU) PROM icsencnsnwsis.;. 4 50 
CORN 
Mixed Yen 
White -_.. ante 72% 
HAY 
eR DRI siic wnccnnncueemietaaenammanme #16 00 
No. 1 Timothy. aii 25 00 
No. 2 Timothy. 23 00 
OATS 
RE ee ee 60¢ 
Mixed Feed aie ein ee 
SUGAR. 
Fine Granulated, in. Bbarrels..........n.c0. Gi & 
* 100 1b. bags... ine” OS 
ba id * 25 Ib bags... - 500 
” - ‘* 6 lb. bags___ - 515 
ved vad oF Oe. Wii cesinns 5 25 
Brown Sugar nein a 
SALT 
100 pound fine C. L tote. Lee acuaine 40c 
* 650 bag lots 45e 
st - 6 GRRE Me ctecreccenne OE 
MEAL. 
City Meal-_._- iiebepiiadtatiaidiatctiainae tae $1 28 
ME GOERS vnkdek itencuicneeacmemicnne 1 2 








ae 
L lots. ..-- 


t 











C. 8S. Mea'!,7 per cent--....- 
Ce Rs eect etanennnn waaeetniin Sa 
COFFEE. 

I emccnsciinacnietienmeienintennnnnien 9@11 
CASE GOODS. 

1 lb. Beef 

3lb Tomatoes 

1 ib. Tomatoes__ 

A eg, ee _— 

Oy ee if * 

31b. Table Peaches---.. «2a * 

1 lb. Oysters. :— * 

meer 1.96...0<. 3 00 case 





Conditions 


Progressive 
tive. 


cept fish, 
Scarcely 


60c. each. 
50 to 60c. 
poor, 40 to 5 
Lettuce 
olina lettuce, 


at $2 


$2.50 per cra 


poor express 
and fancy, it 
$3 
$3; squash, 
egg plant, 

Good 


barrel. 


as follows: 





epenien. ee 1 35 
irginias, SN) 44 @ 4% 
machine picked_-_-- @ B%4 
“ shelling stock ..... a @ 3 


.50 per basket. 
old cabbage is scarce, 


per crate; 


NORFOLK TRUCK AND PRODUCE. 





and Changes 
Especially for our Readers by a 


Farmer 


Norfolk, Va., April 8, 1907. 
Market is barren of everything ex- 
eggs and sweet potatoes. 

any Southern vegetables. 


Eggs.—Market has been over- 
stocked and sales are slow at 15c. 
per dozen. Only a few cases are 
being stored. 

Poultry.—Spring chickens are 


coming in and are wanted at 50 to 
Old hens are selling well, 
each; 


Oc. each. 


and Cabbage.—North Car- 
when fancy, 
Charleston and 
quality poor, 


te. 


Florida Truck has been coming in 
bad condition on 


service. 


is bringing 


$ 


beans, 
2.50; 


$3. 
bright Hayman 
tatoes will bring $1.65 


Prices of other staple products 


STAVES. 


Market is strong with good demand. 
staves per thousand of 1,200 pes. 


Prime Culls 
Re d oak hhd. staves--_....... $5500 @ $1200 
.O. hhd stave-, HNeht -..... 95 00 @ 65.00 
w Oo. hhbd. staves. heavy.... 11500 @ 80 00 
W.0O. bhd heading, ght... 9000 @ 56 00 
W.. p pe staves, light —-.... 130.00 @ 10000 
W .O, pipe staves, heavy -... 150.00 @ 110.00 
W. O. bbl. staves Neht 6000 @ 35 00 
W. O. Octave staves, light_... 60.00 @ p5) 


when 


account 


pepper, 


Reported 


Representa- 


small and 


is selling 


of the 
When sound 

Tomatoes, 
3.50; cukes, 
$2.25; 
sweet 
to $1.75 


po- 
per 


are 


All 


SHINGLES. 
Per 1 000—Car Load Lots. 
Shingles. cypress, size 6x20. 
No demand. 


Market slow. 



































NO. 1, HESS, BPNG..cc ence ccenun $8.50 @ $9.00 
No. 1, sap, split ..._....... -- 550@ 7.00 
No. 1, heart, sawed__.-_._-.... 8.50 @ 9.00 
BOARDS. 
Lumber market firm 
No, 1 4—4 boards, per 1 1000 feet $20.00 
No. 2 4—4 bear«s, 18 00 
No. 3 4—4 boards, si id “« 120 
Edge box b: ards, ‘* €s yA! 12 00 
8-inch board, . id 13:00 
10-inch board, si = © 14.00 @ 15.00 
5—4@6—4 heart No 1 pe $30.00 
No 2. 26 00 
NO. S....0- 20,00 
COTTON—Tone steady. 
10 | | a ee ner 11 
BIGW BEI wcnducanenccawcs 10 7-16 
PEANUTS. 
Market very firm. 
Fancy 44@ ——— 
SEIORNE. WE TENO cinslccucnnsmensancs 4,@ ——- 
Prime 44@ — 
PABCHING PICKET —.ncvccuencnccce 34@ 4% 
Bunch 3%@ 38% 
Low grades 2 @ 3 
SPGMIEM, DOP WU cccnenncncnnscunne $1.85 
PEAS 
BIGCE. DOT DUS) .Wncncnncncesas $2 50 @ $3.00 
black Eyed, per bushel_---__--.. 2.50@ 3.00 
SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams— 
FOG, DOT POUREG cnnccecncencacus 20@21 
Choice, per pound -............... 18@20 
Common, per pound-____.___--_--. 156@17 
Shoulders and Sides— 
Fancy, per pound...............« 13@15 
Choice, per pound -_.. 12%e@1 
Common, per pound. 10@12 
JOWMm, per pound ....~~..6.....<< 7@9 
HIDES. 
Market active. 
Dry flint, per pound____-__.___. 20 @ 
Dry salt hides, per pound_____- 18 @ ———— 
Ory, damaged hides, per lb_._-_ 8 @ 
Green saited, per pound-_-_______ 10,@ —— 
Green hides 94@ 
alves, each - 8% @ 1.00 
Dry calf, per pound ............ 18 @ —— 


CATTLE SHEEP, LAMBS AND HOGS. 















Ss. W. Va. steers, per pourd_... 4 @ 
3. W Va. heifers, per Ib_.-..... 34%@ 
3. W. Va. cows, per Ib ...-..... 24@ 3 
N.C. and Va. steers, pes Ib... 24,@ 3% 
N.C. and Va. cows, per Ib__-... 2%@ 
Medium and thin cattie, perlb 1l4@ 2 
Milk calves, medium, per lb... 5 @ 6 
Milk : alves, fancy, per Ib _..._. 6 @ 7 
TORTIGGE, BOT UD .cncccnccucsccns 8 @ 4% 
Lambs,spring 8 @ 10 
oe eee ee 3 @ 4 
Goats (not wanted) --.---......__ @—_—— 
ON I 54a 6 
fallow, per pound 44,@ 
een WAx.......... 28 @ 
GRAI 3 
. i . | Sn ea eae 60 @ 
, ae 58 
‘racked corn, per bushel_ ____ 60 
Hay—Ohio, Michigan and Indi- 
ana No 1 Timothy in ton 
lots from store ~_--.--_-- $2250 @ $73.00 
“hotce light mixed hay - $21 50 @ 22.00 
2 =e 14.00 @ 20.00 
Hea y mixed... ___. 14 00 @ 21.00 
Rye straw, short, small lots, 12.00 @ —— 
‘a straw inca lots --------- 1000 @ ———— 
Bran, per ton, from store -__. 21 00 @ 26 00 
Middlings, pe ton, from store 23.00 @ 26.00 
‘otton seed mea!, per ton___. 30 00 @ ——— 
Oats, = hite, per bushel, from 
Ss 5) @ 
Oats, . i aes 52 @ 
B. 
Danville Tobaccq Market. 
Danville, Va., April 8, 1907. 
The receipts were very small last 
week at the warehouses, and it has 
taken little over one hour each day 


for the triple sales to dispose of the 
loose offerings. 
There is nothing now to report of 


the quality or prices. The quality 
continues rather common, and prices 
very firm. Altogether the week has 
been a very dull one in tobacco cir- 
cles. 

The weather has been good for 
farm work, and no doubt the farm- 
ers have been taking advantage of 
it. There are plenty of plants and 


be in good condition. 

It is plainly a question of labor 
as to the size of the planting; and 
it is not probable that a larger crop 
will be pitched than can be taken 
care of comfortably. The prices that 
the farmers have realized for the 
past several years have convinced 
them that it pays well to keep the 
production as near as possible on a 
parity with the consumption, and 
hence the labor scarcity is a blessing 
in disguise. 

DIBRELL BROS., INC. 


All letters to advertisers should 
be carefully addressed. It ts tm- 
portant to gtve the box, street 
number or department tn answer- 
ing advertisements. Always state 
that you saw the advertisement in 


they appear to 
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AND TRUCK HURT BY 
COLD. 

The cold snap which prevailed dur- 
ing the did wide- 
spread damage to fruit and trucking 

the entire Atlantic 
trucking belt, 
Geo the 

beans, lettuce, 
the 


cent. 


FRUIT 


first of the week 
along 
the 


to 


interests 
slope. In from 
Maryland 


like 


rgia, earlier 


crops peas, and 


strawberries, suffered most, in- 


being estimated at 25 


jury 25 per 
The damage to the fruit crop espe- 
is 


damage by 


mountain sections 
greater. The 


it is conjectured, be 


cially in the 


perhaps 
the freeze will, 


considerably if not entirely off-set by 


better prices on account of the short- 
age. 
THE FARM PAPER FOR CITY 
PEOPLE. 
The farm paper for city people— 


were you struck with the little arti- 
cle under that heading in last week’s 
paper? We hope you were and that 
you have called upon some of your 
town friends to join the club you are 
making up for The Progressive Farm- 
Not all farmers live in the coun- 


er. 
try. There are many merchants, law- 
yers, doctors, and other residents of 


towns and cities who own farms or 
are much interested in farming. To 
all these as well as to those who have 


only a garden or a small poultry 
yard, The Progressive Farmer should 


visitor, both enter- 
and valubale. We hope our 


prove a weekly 


taining 


elub raisers will not overlook the 
towns—they will neglect a promising 


field if they do. 





OUR PIEDMONT REGION A PARA- 
DISE. 

Incidents are constantly coming to 
the the conten- 
tion of The Progressive Farmer and 
xressive contributors that this 
Piedmont 


surface to confirm 
its prog 


region possesses grain- 


growing and _ stock-raising possibil- 
ities of which the half has not yet 
been told. The following contained 


in a recent Greensboro dispatch is 


a case in point: 


Col. Joe Hardie, a_ delightful 
Scotchman, who moved to Greensboro 
with his family from Iowa five years 
ago and later purchased a fine plan- 
tation near Brown Summit, this 
county, and resumed farming on a 
large scale, has become one of the 
most progressive and successful farm- 


ers in the whole Piedmont region, 
giving others a fine object lesson. 
He says he raises more corn and 


wheat here on an average to the acre 
with incomparably less cost than in 
the noted grain region of the North- 
west, and the climate here is simply 
paradise in comparison with his for- 


mer Western home. 
How to Destroy Cow-litch Vine. 
Messrs. Editors: I read a letter 
from Mr. R. H. Gower in your valu- 


able paper of March 21st telling how 
to destroy wire-grass. If this should 


prove true, there is no one article 
you have’ published for years that 
would be of great benefit to my 
own county (Halifax County, Va.). I 
know from experience that there is 
a time when many obnoxious weeds 


and grasses can be easily destroyed 


if we could only determine the exact 
time. I have so much confidence in 
Mr. Gower’s article that I shall try it. 


{ think when one finds such useful 
it should be published 


information, 





©0303-0302 BSOSO6SE6H6€ 
> FOR > 4 
@ POULTRY AND EGGS ¢ 


OF THE 


FOREMOST BREEDS, 








in our 
‘*Breeders’ Directory’? and the 
list of exclusive poultry breeders 
who solicit your trade in this 
department. 

Advertising Rates:—Display ads, $1 
per inch, per insertion; without dis- 


play, 3 cents per insertion fur each 
word, figure or initial. 


DS OS 03 0393-903 H 56H 


ure bred eggs. Cook’s 
Buff Orpington ea My also jaae from the 
progender Charles & Bell Bov that won at the 
vladison Square Garden. $3.0. for 15, Satis- 
‘action guaranteed. MISS C. LENA FORE, 
Jeffress, Va. o ke 


Consult the advertisers 
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WHITE WYANDOTTES! 
Fishels ‘World s Best” Strain. Will fill your 
egg basketin Winter. Eges, $1.50 per sitting. 
WwW. A. _ White, Hic kory, N.C. 


S. C. Buff Orpingtons Our Specialty. 


Eggs from pen of choice, solid Buff birds, 
nated to fine Wm. Couk Cockerel, $3.00 pe: 
\5. Others winning by their own merits, $1.00 
per 15>. Kight Beautitul Cockerels, $2.00 each. 
N. B. CRUDUP, Jeffress, Va. 





Spring Brook Poultry Farm 
CULPEPPER, VA 
Breeder of S C. B. Legborns and 8. C. B. Mi- 
norcas exclusively. Eggs 85c. and $1.00 per 
setting. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS! 


Evgs for sale, $1.60 for 15; from birds that won 
arstin recent show of North arolina Poultry 
\ssociation meeting at Greensboro, N. C. 


0. D. Boycott, - - Greensboro, N.C. 


FISHEL’S STRAIN 


White Ply mouth Rocks, and Brown Leghorn 
Exggs, 75 cents for 15. 


J. KR. ALDRIDGE, Burlington, N. C. 


Egees! Egces! 


R. I Whites. $200 per13. S. .R 1. Reds and 
ilver Wyandottes, $1 00 per 15 All nice stock 
order early. W. H. Long, Cherryville, N. C. 


Eggs for Ha:ching from Pit Games 


that win wherever exhibited, and will 
tight until dead. The best laying 
strain on earth. Eggs $1.50 per sit- 
ting of 15. , 














C. J. HELMS, 
N. C. . R. F. D. No. 4. 


FOR SALE. 


Buff Orpingtons Buff Wyandottes, Cock- 
rels $1.00 each. Eggs i165 for $1.50 A,adress 
P. H. POINDEXTER, Donnoha, N C. 


Monroe, 





EGG + from prize winners, Bronze Turkey 
White Orpingtou, White Wyandotie, barred 
Rock. Miss Ciara Smith, Croxton, Va. 








Hence I will venture 
you a method by which I de- 
stroyed the troublesome cow-itch 
vine. I had a piece of land that was 
solidly covered by it with vines from 
two to three feet high. It was so bad 
it choked out almost any crop I put 
on the land. 

On the last of May, 
I plowed those vines under about the 
(ime they commenced to put out ney 
shoots, and after it had rained and 
settled the ground, I drilled peas on 
it. I have not seen a vine of cow- 
itch on it since. 

I do not fix the last of May 
special time. South of us somewhat 
earlier might be best and north a lit- 
tle later; at any event, I deem a trial 
of it well worth while. 

A. G. POOL, 


to the world. 
to give 


four years ago, 


as the 


Halifax Co., Va. 


When the wise is angry, 
no longer.-—The Talmud. 


he is wise 











White Wyandottes 


Our new catalog, containing a 
reproduction from an oil paint- 
ing, ** rize Winning Pair,” 
together with a world of infor- 
mation on this Dopulay 1 0c 
variety, mailed for -- 


J.C. FISHEL & SON 
Box F, HOPE, IND: 








White Wyandottes, S.C. B. Leghorns, 


Pit Games. 


They suit me—te timonials say they suit 
customers. S.J. GUYER, Waynesville, N. C 


White Holland Turkey Eggs for Sale 


From large healthy stock. $2.00 for 10 Klages 
son Strain Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs, $1.00 
for thirteen. 


WwW. J. SHUFORD, Hickory, N. C. 
Silver Laced 
Wyandotte Eggs 
For Sale. 


First Pen headed by Cock that won ist 
Madison Square Gardens, Cleve:and, 
Ohto, Columbia and Charleston, S. C., 
705 Was not shown 1906. Hens scoring 
from 90 to 95. $3.00 for 16. Second 
pen, all good birds, $1.50 per dozen. 


Laurel Bluff Farm, Clinton, S. C. 
White Orpington Cockerels for Sale. 


Reautiful Birds, Huge, Healthy, Handsome, 
$2.90 White Orpington Eggs, Bullington 
Strain, $2.00 a setting of 15. lack minorca 
Eggs, Genuine Northup Strain. $] 50a setting. 
REV. CARR MOORK, Warrenton, N.C. 

















Green’s S. C. Brown Leghorns 


won 4 Silver Cups past season. A few Choice 
birds for sale. Kggs for hatching—circular 
tells allabout them. JNO GREENE, 

700 East 5th St.. Crarlotte, N. C. 


FANCY FOWLS. 


Ber’ed, Buffand Whi'e Plymouth Rocks, 
White and P»rtridge Wyandottes, Partridge 
‘ ochins, White and Brown 8S. C. Leghorns, 
Biack Minoreas, Light Brahma stock for sale 
at reasonable pric: s. Kegs for ba'ching, $1.00 
for 15; $200 for 30; $300 for 50; $5.00 per 100. 
Write your wants to us and we will please 
youif you give us an order. 


Oakland Poultry Farm, Ruffin, N. C. 


THE BEST 1S THE GHEAPEST 


THOROUGHBRED BUFF ROCK 


F $2 For Setting of 15 B 

S HOWARD GARDNER S 

(i Greensboro, N. C. ( 

AGTS. FOR CYPHERS INCUBATORS AND 
BROODERS. 

White Wyandottes and Brown Leghorns! 


Wiuners at Charlotte and Gastcnia, 1907, 
Eggs for hatching a specialty, $1.00 ) $1 50 
ver setting Cireular free. b. 8 THORN- 
3U RG, Cherryville, N. C. 


Eggs for Sale! 


Buffand White Plymouth Rocks and Rose 
Comb Brown Leghorns of the finest strains. 


EGGS $1.00 PER SITTING OF 15. 


Incubator Eggs $400 per 100. Send in your 
orders quick. 


CENTER Sere POULTRY FARM, 
Saxapshaw, R. F. D. No. 1 


Single Comb White Minorcas 


First Prize Winners at Monroe and 
Charlotte shows. Eggs and Stock for 
sale. Write for prices. 


C. B. Laney, - Monroe, N. C. 
Davis’ Barred Rocks! 


Champions of North Carolina. Write for 
mating list telling all about it. Eggs and 
Cockerels, for sale. 

B. S DAVIS, Charlotte, N. C. 


Pure Buff Orpingtons. 


For size beauty, and quality try this flock 
Kor fine Choice noosters, and large laying 
Hens. apply forterms. For fresh and care- 
fully saved Eggs $1.00 for 15. The earliest 
laid eggs produce the fiuest chickens, 


MRS. G&G. W. HARDY, 
Jeffress, . > - Virginia. 


























Single Comb Brown Leghorns Exclusively. 
Breeders for sale, and eggs from three dif- 
ferent matings. Also Homer Pigeons 


Smith Bros., {23'S? Haley, Tenn. 





Norwooa’s War Horse Pit Games for Sale. 


Eggs $200 per sitting of 15. Corre- 
spondence solicited 
Chestnut Ridge Farm, Hillsboro, N.C. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks. 


Ergs for sale, $1 50 for 15. from best 
selected stock. Toulouse Geese Eggs, 
$2.00 for 8. Registered Jersey Calves 
for sale. 


R. W. Scott, 


Melville Stock Farm, - Mebane, N. C. 








FOUR GRAND 


Yards of Thoroughbred Fowls 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds, Single 
Comb Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns. ALL BEAU- 
TIES. Eggs per setting, 15 for $1 00. 


W. E. BARRETT, Farmville, N, C. 


Egos Fifteen! 


Barred Rocks, Brown and White Leghorn 
$1; Buff, Partridge, “ilver and White Wyaz 
dottes, $1.50; Cornish Games, Rose ard Single 
Comb Rhode island Reds, $3. 


A. F. NEWTON, 


LAWNDALE, - NorkTH CAROLINA. 








GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE, 

1907 tells all about pure-bred 
poultry and describes and {fllus- 
trates 60 varieties. 10 beautiful 
natural color plates. Gives rea- 
sonable prices for stock and eggs; 
how to cure diseases, kill lice, make money. 
This valuable book only 10 cts. B. Hy 
GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 








Eggs for Hatching. 


Barred Butf and White Plymouth Rocks, 
White and Partridge Wyandottes, rartridge 
Cochias, Whiie and Brown 8. C. Leghorns, 
Black Minorecas. Light Bramah sto:.k for 
sale at reasonable prives. Kgys for hatch- 
i. g $1.00 for 15; »2.C0 fir 39; $300 for 50; $5.00 
per icO. Write your wan's to us and we will 
please yo. if you give us an o'der. 


OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, N.C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prize Stock Hardy and Prolific. No breed 





of fowls excel them as layers and general 
utility. Circular free. Eggs per 16 §2. one 
TR 


ry $3.00. WEST at mo POU 
ARM, Weat Durham, N Cc. 





S. C. Rhode Island Reds Exclusively. 


Eggs.for hatching, $1.50 and $2.00 per 15, ship- 
ped in light baskets well packed. 

OAK HILL PUULTRY FARM, 
N. A. Hartstield, Prop., . Wyatt, N. C. 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmes, and 
C. I. Games. 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


I guarantee good strong chicks. 
stock Healthy birds. Safe delivery. I ship 
fom Rictimond, Va Single Comb Brown 
Leghorns, $1.00 for 15; $6 for 100; $50 per 1,000; 
500 at 1.000 race. Single « »mb Butf Orping- 
tons $2 for 15 Pure White Turkey 8, $2.50 
for 10; $10 for 50 


MRS. CAL. HUSSELMAN, 
Highland Springs, Va. 


White Wyandottes That Win and Lay. 


Pens this season contain birds that score up 
to 954. During the winter months when eggs 
are a good price my birds have averaged 18 
per month from the entire flock. Matings 
this season are as good as can be found in the 
country 


Eggs $2.00 per 15 $3.50 per 30. 
B. F. ROBERTSON, Clemson College, §. ¢, 











Pure 


R. F. D. 1. 








EGGS FOR 


HA’*TCHING. 


Single Comb White Leghorns, (heavy laying strain.) 
White Wyandottes, (Duston strain.) 


Eggs, $1.00 for 15, $5.00 for 100. 
STRATHEDEN POULTRY FARM, 


Shipping Point: MACON, N. C.. 


Post-Office: EMBRO, N. C, 
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“The Recollection of Quality Remains 


Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 


Trade Mark Registered 

































Tools for Hard Work 


Hold a Keen Kutter Saw in working position, and see how it fits the hand. 
Look along the blade—sce how thin—how perfectly it is ground and ham- 
mered. Bend it so point touches handle, and it will spring back straight and 
true. Strike it and hear it ring. Try it on a difficult cut—it will work fast 
and clean. This is but one of the famous 


KEEN KUTTER 


Quality Tools 


Try every known test on any Keen Kutter Tool—Saw, Chisel, Bit, Axe, Ham- 
mer, Plane, and they will prove themselves true. Try the 
temper, quality, and hang of the Keen Kutter Forks, Hoes, 
Shovels, Trowels, Rakes, Manure-hooks, or other Farm and 
Garden Tools, and they show themselves to be the best. 
If not at your dealer’s write us, 
Tool Book Free. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 












TRADE ARK 




















The above cartoon suggests its own moral. 
lions of doilars ($9 % 0,000.00) in insurance premiums go from North Carolina annually, to be 


Official records show that over Nine M'I- 
invested in other States, a large portion of which never returns. To check this current 
and to give better insurance for less money is the purpose of 


NORTH STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF KINSTON, N.C. 


SAFEST because it registers its policies with the Insurance department of North Carolina. 
BEST because it writes 20 of the most attractive policies. Not only saves you money in 
remiums. but invests money collected in your communi'y to build up bome industry. 
efore insuring write Home Cffice. Derirable Agency Contracts in territory not covered. 
Write at once. 


J. W. GRAINGER, President. N. J. ROUSE, Gen. Manager. W.B. BROWN, Secretary. 





| The Nissen Mitered Spoke Wagons. 
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C.F.NISSEN 
SALEM N.C. 


I use both Round and Square Hounds. Do not be led to believe that you can’t get any 
style of Wagon wanted. We put the Mitered Spoke in all our wheels. Over 60,000 now 
in use, and never have had acomplaint. Write 


C.F NISSEN, Dept.'B., Winston-Salem, N.C., for Catalogue and Price-List FREE. 





The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. When writing 
for catalogues, prices, etc., and especially when you write to make purchases, please re- 
member tosay, “I saw your ad. in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 
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The Farm Home Beautiful. 


XI.—A Flower Garden Abounding in Perennials. 


When we plant annuals we plant 
for a passing show as it were, but 
with the planting of perennials we 
get much more. We do. not, of 
course, obtain results so quickly, but 
the pleasure of many summers, from 
the one planting, awaits us, and in 
many instances awaits those who wil! 
come after us. 


The Dear Old Gardens! 


Even to the planting of a delicate 
fiower, a dainty vine, our forefathers 
builded for the future, but we—how 
different! Just so we gratify the 
momentary desire of the fleeting 
present we seem to be satisfied. Think 
of the pleasure derived from the 
dear old gardens of our ancestors; 
how the children, the grandchildren, 
the great-grandchildren reveled in 
them. Let us look out into our own 
flower-gardens and lawns. Is there 
a tree, shrub, vine or flower which 
was planted by our grand-parenis or 
parents? If so, let us treasure it 
highly, and plant ten to the one al- 
ready, there for our children and} 
children’s children. 

Here in this ideal flower-garden 
we should have just as many peren- 
nials, hardy perennials especially, as 
We can possibly arrange to possess. 
“Rows of stately lilies, 

Winding walks where roses grow.” 





First, Make Your Plans Carefully. 


lawn or flower- 
after once planned ad- 
here to that plan, though you may 
see other arrangements of walks, 
beds, and borders more artistic than 
what you have planned. If you at- 
tempt to alter the garden arrange- 
ment you will have difficulty in keep- 
and well bal- 


First, plan 
garden, and 


your 





ing it proportioned 
anced; so before-hand do just as 
much planning on paper for your 


out-door scheme as you do when you 
go to plan a house or stable. 

If your lawn or flower-garden be 
to the front of your dwelling, and | 
presuppose that it is, the tall tlower- 
ing shrubs and tall perennials should 
be used at the sides and rear of the 
garden, not at the front. You do not 
care to obstruct the view, nor to give} 
a sense of exclusiveness, for you are} 
a country dweller; you have the ex- 
clusiveness of an estate. The lower 
growing flowers should form the beds 
and all borders for the front. I pre- 
fer borders to beds. 





“Homey” Garden is What We Seek. 


The fancy-shaped flower-beds pos- 
sess few attractions to me, though 
they are effective in parks and upon 
extensive grounds, affording the on- 
looker excellent specimens of the 
floriculturist’s skill. The ‘“‘hominess”’ 
of a garden, as of a house, is not de- 
rived from formality, and a “homey” 
garden is what we The old- 
fashioned, tried varieties of all 
plants, flowers, and shrubs are best; 
reserve novelties until you become an 
expert gardener. In sowing the seed 
be sure to keep in mind the height of 
the plant, nature of its foliage, and 
color of its bloom; when it blooms 
and how long it remains in bloom 
The more we study these little points 
the more the garden will repay us ib 
continued bloom and color harmony. 


seek. 


Choosing the Flowers to Plant. 


The columbine produces flowers of 
various colors, the aquilegia vulgaris 
(violet and purple), the aquilegia 
chrysantha (yellow), and the aquile 
gia canadensis (red). It grows to 
about three feet, remains in bloom 
several weeks, and thrives in rich 
soil, sun or shade. The iris is very 
desirable: the German iris, various 





shades of purple; variegated iris, 


richly veined, claret-brown and yel- 
low; iris squalens, lilac; Iris squal- 
ens, lilac; Florentine iris, white; pal- 
lid iris, violet. The Japanese iris 
grows to a height of about four feet 
and produces large flowers of various 
colors. The Scotch pink (dianthus 
plumarius), pink and white; the 
Japanese pink (dianthus, chinensis), 
various colors; sweet William (di- 
anthus barbatus), various colors, re- 
quire rich soil, rather light, and sun. 

The dear little lily-of-the-valley, 
well-beloved, and justly so, requires 
zood, rather heavy soil, partial shade, 
should be planted six or seven pips 
in a bunch and divided every four or 
five years, if crowded. Try to get a 
few bunches from some friend to be- 
gin your bed. The cowslip is a pret- 
iv litile yellow flower, good for 
massing in borders. The peony is 
one of the most desirable perennials 
to be had; it is the longest lived of 
perennials herbs, needing division 
only once in ten years or more. The 
paeonia officinalis, red and white, is 
the early variety which blooms about 
two weeks before the Chinese peony. 
The late or Chinese peonies are crim- 
son, pink, and white. Both varieties 
require rich heavy soil and plenty of 


sun. They remain in bloom about 
three weeks. 

The larkspur should find a_ wel- 
come place in every garden, not 
alone on account of the attractive 


bloom, generally blue, the color seen 
frequently among flowers, but 
because of its hardiness and grace- 
ful growth. The perennial larkspur 
(delphinium formosum), blue, grows 
to a height of five feet; delphinium 
zalil is yellow, height two feet; del- 
phinium elatum, blue, six feet; del- 
phinium chinensis, dwarf kind, two 
feet. Larkspur requires a rich, rath- 
er heavy, well-drained soil, plenty of 
sun. The phlox is most desirable, 
effective, and attractive. Perennial 
phlox, phlox paniculata (white, pink, 
red, and blue) bloom a little later 
than the phlox maculata. Both re- 
quire a rich soil, moisture, and sun. 
Golden glow, yellow as the name im- 
plies, is extremely prolific and will 
thrive in any good soil. 


less 


Use Hollyhock in a Mass or 


Background. 


as a 


One of the handsomest flowers to 
be seen in any garden is the holly- 
hock. They are extremely effective 
when broadly massed or used as a 
background for lower growing flow- 
ers. The hollyhock is fine also for 
interior decoration, its various col- 
ors, satiny texture and beautiful 
form lend themselves artistically to 
any color scheme. Of the perennial 
asters we have Stokes aster, an un- 
usually fine shade of blue; Tartarian 
aster, the tallest growing of the as- 
ters sometimes reaching the height 
of six feet, blue also; and the New 
England aster, purple in color. These 
thrive well in any good soil and 
sun, 

A complete list of attractive, effec- 
tive, and desirable perennials would 
fill many columns, so I have men- 
tioned a few only, some of the very 
best, which every lover of flowers 
should include in her collection as 
soon as possible. 

MRS. WALTER GRIMES. 

Wake Co., N. C. 








We have something 


ON INCUBATOR interesting to say. 


In this space we can say little concerning our new 


Autematic Buckeye Incubator 


An All Motal, Fir Pro f, Continuous Hatcher 


Regu ation so per- Hy 

fectit is operaced Without a Thermometer 
Temperatureex tlyright withoutadjusting Regulator. 
Can’t be overhen*ted. Guaranteed 5 years. Free cae 
alogue givos installment plan and full detuls, 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Box 15, Springfield: Qe 
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Some Wonders They May See by » eennine Watch Upon Dame Nature Un- 
packing Her Things. 


Twas but yesterday we turned our 
backs upon the rustling leaves of the 
Then with 
nut-ladden laps we sought the warm 
Now the 
is fled, and a 
are calling on the 
the 
the buds 
the heart of the flow- 


brown autumn woods. 
fireside of a winter’s night. 
nuts are gone, winter 
thousand voices 


outside. A new mystery is in 
air; the roots in the earth, 
of the 
ers, the birds and 
feel the stir of renewing life—they 
are moved by 
light. 
ing from their 


trees, 
creeping things 
it toward liberty and 
Little balls or down are break- 
shells and little feet 
In the 
woods, winter’s back is tyrned and 
Nature is 


are breaking out of shoes. 


unpacking her things! 
Keen-eyed boys and girls who watch 
her in the process will behold a thou- 
Some 
glad to 
Rural Maga- 


sand and one of her wonders. 


of these wonders we are so 
find mentioned in the 
zine that we give them here for 


own youns 


our 
folks: 
Birds. 


walks you 


Housekeeping Time for 

In your early spring 
may chance to hear a curious sound 
of “honk—honk’’ borne on the wind 
from the southward. Look and you 
will see, a _ little way above the 
horizon, a long gray line across the 


sky. As you wait and look the sound 
grows louder and louder, and soon 


you will be able to see that the line 
is made up of a number of large 
birds flying with necks outstretched. 
They are wild geese coming back 
from some southern land where they 
spent the winter, and are now on 
their way to Canada where they nest 
and rear their young. 

It is not too early to find bird’s 
nests. As you know, some of our 
birds do not go South to spend the 
winter, and some of these, particular- 
ly some of the hawks and owls, go to 
housekeeping very early. These birds 
feed largely on mice, rats, squirrels, 
rabbits and other small animals, so 
they can find plenty of food for their 
little cones without waiting for warm 
weather to bring a supply of worms 
and insects. Screech owls frequent 
orchards, and you should be able to 
find a nest in some hollow tree trunk. 
Rap on the trunk with a stick. If 
there’s an owl inside she will make 
her presence known by snapping her 
bill. But don’t make the mistake of 
putting your bare hand in, for she 
has a strong beak and sharp claws 
and knows how to use them. Baby 
sereech owls are funny looking crea- 


tures with their wise-appearing eyes 
which they cannot turn about as we 


look from side to 
obliged to turn the 


do. When they 
side they are 
whole head. 


Down by the Pond. 


If you come near a swamp you 
will perhaps hear a “‘peeper.’”’ Upon 
your arrival all will be quiet. That 


is the way of ‘‘peeping”’ frogs or tree 
frogs. They are smaller and more 
handsome than their larger relatives. 
The skin is smooth and shiny, the 
back brown with a yellow stripe down 
the centre. The under parts are 
white with irregular stripes of yellow. 
Their feet are almost transparent, 





and each toe is furnished with a 
tiny, round soft disc, or sucker, 
which works on the same principle 
as the rubber-tipped arrows, which 
stick so securely to the surface of the 
target whenever they strike it. When 
the tree frog wants to ‘“peep’’ he 
swells out the thin, elastic skin of 
his throat until it looks like a bub- 
ble and glistens in the sunlight. This 
is called his ‘‘vocal sac,’’ and he uses 
it as a bag-pipe. 

On the surface of the pond you 
may see those long-legged water 
bugs which go skipping so easily and 
rapidly over the water, and the 
whirling beetles which in such vasi 
numbers’ go circling round and 
round on quiet pools. 

The spring showers bring to the 
surface the earth-worms that have 
been down deep in the earth below 
the freezing point, and in the morn- 
ing—for they are noctural in their 
habits—-you may _ see their sinuous 
tracks made the previous night. 


Little Flashes of Fur. 


It is not at all unlikely that yon 
may come across an old decayed 
stump which is the home of a flying 
squirrel. He is a tiny creature, gray 
above and white beneath. The most 
curious things about him are the two 
fur-covered membranes—one on each 
side—which extend from the fore- 
foot to the hind-foot. Their purpose 
is to enable the squirrel to fly, or 
rather sail, from one tree to another. 
As he leaps he spreads out his legs, 
stretching tight the flying mem- 
branes, on which he sails downward 
and alights on the lower part of a 
distant tree. Running to the top of 
this tree he is soon sailing toward 
the next. 





The Sweet First Flowers. 


Once in the woods you will find 
that the wild flowers have discovered 
that spring is here. How fresh thev 
look after the recent rains! At the 
south side of a sheltering rock you 
may find the first of the delicate 
anemones, with its cluster of frail, 
white flowers at the top of. the stem. 
The Greeks had many stories and ro- 
mances about the anemone. They be- 
lieved it sprang from the tears Venus 
wept over dead Adonis. The Persians 
said that the anemone secreted a kind 
of poison, and it was to them an em- 
blem of sickness. The majority of 
early spring flowers are white. Con- 
spicuous among these are the blos- 
soms of the shad-tree or service 
berry. It grows near brooks, which 
it seems to delight to overhang. The 
snowy clustered flowers open while 
the tree is still bare of leaves, and 
every stray breeze tosses about the 
long, slender, loosely-hanging petals, 
which seem, at first sight, ready to 
be blown away. 

Another white flower, among the 
first to bloom in the April woods, is 
the beautiful blood-root or sanguin- 
aria, so called from the crimson juice 
of its medicinal roots. You might 
not guess it, but this snowy flower is 
a close cousin of the gaudy poppy. 


How the Leaves Unfold. 


Foliage is the most prominent feat- 
ure of the plant world. Huge tree 
trunks and branches are grand; the 
variously colored flowers, at first sight 
are more beautiful, but if flowers and 
leaves exchanged places, and where 





Crops of Corn 


can be depended upon from land 
that has been liberally fertilized 


with a complete fertilizer contain- 


ing 31! 


40 
2% 


nitrogen, 8% available 


phosphoric acid and 9% 


Potash 


Just how and why 9% of Potash 
} is necessary our booklet will show. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 


New York—93 Nassau Street, or 





Atlanta, Ga.—!224 Candler Building 











Farm and Timbered Lands at Close Prices, 





opportunity for energetic men. 
Write us for further details. 


We can furnish good soil in farms from 100 to 1,000 acres, and in 
the most fertile section of Southside Virginia. 

These lands are in communities that are being more thoroughly de- 
veloped every day, are in demand, and being sold. An _ excellent 








BOYDTON, ~ 


MECKLENBURG REALTY COMPANY, Ine. 


~ ~ 


VIRGINIA. 














Farm and Timber Lands for Sale in Old Virginia, 





A visit to see what we are offering will cost very little. 
cost of the visit and you may lose a great deal. 

Farms that produce a big yield of corn, wheat, oats, clover, grass, 
cotton and tobacco at $7.00 to $12.00 per acre. 

Don’t be penny wise and pound foolish, but come to see us at once, 
or WRITE FOR OUR LAND AND TIMBER CIRCULAR. 


Save the 








JEFFREYS, HESTER & GOMPANY, Ino. 


Real Estate Agents, Chase City, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 











JUST SEND ME ONE DOLLAR 


and I will ship C. O. D. to any railroad station in the 
U. 8. this fine Willard Steel Range. Anyone can say 
they have the best range in the world, but I will fur- 
nish the evidence and leave the verdict to you. After 
you examine this range, if you are satisfied in every 
way. pay Agent $14.00 and freight, and you become 
the possessor of the best range in the world for the 


money. The range has six 8-inch lids; 17-inch oven; 
16-gal. reservoir; large warming closet; top cooking 
surface, 30x34 ins. Guaranteed to reach you in perfect 


order. 


Shipping weight, 400 Ibs, 


Thousands in use 


and every one of them giving satisfaction. Write for 
full description and testimonials. 


WM. G. WILLARD 


62 WILLARD BLDG. 
CHESTNUT STREET 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 








is now a leaf we should have a flow- 
er, the eyes would soon tire of the 
glare of bright colors, and we would 
long for the soft, restful green of 
the leaves. 

Before the leaves are fully open, 
notice how they are packed away in 
the buds. The leaf of a cherry or 
oak is folded flat together by the mid- 
rib in the center. A currant leaf is 
folded like a tiny closed fan. A plum 
leaf is rolled inward, first one side 
being rolled and the other rolled ove: 
it, toward the mid-rib. In the wood 
sorrel each leaflet is folded smooth- 
ly, and then the three leaflets packed 
closely side by side. 

When the leaf buds are nearly 
ready to open, it will be easy to study 
the method of packing if you have a 
microscope. Cut a bud across the 
thickest part and examine the sec- 
tions, 





p FISH SEINES NETS 9 


ALL RIGGED WITH SINKERS AND FLOATS 
SN AND DID YOU EVER HEAR OF 4 
’ SUCH PRICES: 
rete Saey 


y, tan TY 
aS ate AND CATALOG. 








ALL x 
KINDS OF NETS" 
MADE TO ORDER 





20 feet long, | 4feet, | 1-inch Mesh | No.9Twine | $0.70 
30 feet long, | 5 feet, |1-inch Mesh | No.9 Twine 1.20 
15 feet long, | 6 feet, | %-inch Mesh » 9Twine 05 
40 feet long, | 6 feet, | 1-inch Mesh | No. 12 Twine 2.10 
60 feet long, | 8 feet, | l-inch Mesh No.12Twine | 3.85 











BOURNE & BOND, 
343 W. MARKET ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


POSITIONS 


SECURED or MONEY BACK. Let us send 

- A proof—statements from business men. 
RN BY MAIL or AT one of 

DRAUCHON'S PRACTICAL BUS. COLLECE. 

28 Colleges in 16 States. 70,000 students. 

-OO capital. is. years’ success, 

For catalogue, address Jno. F. Draughon, Pres’t, 


Kaleigh, Columbia, 








Atlauta or Knoxville, 
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A Good Transplanter. 

Can you tell me where I can find 
the best tobacco transplanter for set- 
ting in South Carolina soil? 

os DD. Se 

Leo, S. C. 

A good transplanter is made by the 
Masters Planter Co., Chicago, III. 





If the 
rolling, 


land for cotton is level. 
straight rows of course ark 
out of question. But whether level 
or rolling, all rows can be of even 
width, and this has a great deal tc 
do with cheap cultivation, as subse 
quent events will show. At a recent! 
meeting of about one hundred cotton 
farmers, I requested that every one 
present who could lay off a straigh 
row to hold up his hand, and onl 
about ten or twelve responded. Wha' 
would you think, brother farmers, ii 
in a meeting of one hundred physici 
ans only ten knew how to stitch w 
a wound or set a fracture?—S. H. 
Hobbs. 





Nitrate Deposits. 


There is a generally prevalent idea 
that it is an admitted fact that the 
Chilian Nitrate deposits will, at the 
present rate of working be exhausted 
in the near future, probably within 
about twenty years. This estimate is 
based upon surveys and calculations 
made some ten or fifteen years ago, 
before a complete examination of the 
pampas outside the province of Tara- 
paca had been undertaken. In recent 
years vast deposits have been dis- 
covered and surveyed in the districts 
of Antofagasta, Taltal and Tocopilla, 
and according to the latest official 
estimates the store of ‘‘caliche,’’ now 
known to exist and be workable will 
suffice to meet all the requirements 
of consumption during the present 
century.—British Agricultural Press. 





As the Boy Understood It. 


“During the taking of a religious 
census of the District of Columbia 
the past winter,” relates a represen- 
tative from Tennessee, ‘‘a couple of 
young ladies who were engaged in 
the work stopped at my home on 
Capitol Hill, and when the bell rang, 
it was answered by the negro boy 
I brought from Tennessee with me. 
The ladies asked him: 

‘* ‘Will you please tell me who lives 
here?’ 

“<«Yessum; Mistah Johnsing,’ was 
the answer. 

“Ts he a Christian?’ 

‘“““No, ma’am. He’s er Congress- 
man from Tennessee.’ ”’ 











Pine Rooters 


may suit others. They don’t accumulate 
grease fast enough for us. 


The Big Bone English Berkshire 


is now the hog. Our fine herd is the re- 
sult of years of caretuls lection and mat- 
ing. Webreed only from the best and 
ship only the chotcest pigs of each brood. 
Just a few dollars and a few mouths care- 
ful attention gives you a pen of hogs 
equal to the best. Our prices reasonable. 
Quit feeding scrub stock. 


Tally Ho Stock Farm, 


STEM, N. C. 
W, J. and H. P. WEBB, Proprietors. 














Pure Duroc Jersey Swine. 


Fancy lot of pigs now ready for sale and 
shipment, models in form, and pictures in 
color. 


Matt W. Mosley, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 





French Coach Stallions 


Of Most Fashionable Breeding; Most 
Reasonabie Prices; Most Attractive 
Terms; Best Looker-; Best Roadsters; 
Best Workers. Write me—or better 


still, come to see them, 
wri. G. OWENS, 
Richmond, Va. 
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America’s Leading Horse Importers. 


We import more than 300 of the Best Stallions each year and sell 


them all, 


Nearly every horse is good enough to win at 


the Leading Shows in France and America. 





In France, in 1906, our Percherons won every first prize at every big show. 
In America, at the following show: lowa Stata Fair, Ohio State Fair, Minnesota 


State Fair, Missouri State Fair, Inter-State Live Stock Exhibition, St. Joseph; 


American Royal, Kansas City; 


International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago. 


Our Percheron and French Coach Stallions were shown 123 times and won 119 


first prizes. Wesell the 


102 Stallions received December 18th. 


rize winners and win each year with fresh horses. 





McLAUGHLIN BROS., 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


COLUMBUS. O. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 





We have an extra fine lot of 


Very High-Grade Shropshire Ram Lambs 


om Sunny Home Farm thisSpring. And be- 
eause of the great scarcity of good registered 
rams ’n the Progressive Farmer territory, 
we have decided to offer ten of the ‘‘tops’’ tor 
vreeding purposes. Our price is six dol- 
ars each f o. b. at weaning-time July 15th— 
und the first ten letters we receive with $1 00 
enclosed secure the lambs, the balance to be 
paid when lambs are ready toship. ‘I’wo are 
already sold so you will have tospeak quick 
if you want these fine lamb.. 
A. L. FRENCH, Byrdviille, Va. 





Berkshire Pigs 
Vi For Sale! 


Out of prize winners. Our hogs won 60 per 
cent. of all premiums ofiered at South Caro- 
lina State Fair in 1906. 


Laurel Bluff Farm, 


SLINTON, - = SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Brown and White Leghorns, Cornish 
Indian Games, Fantail Pigeons, White 
Cochin Bantams, Bronze ‘Turkeys, 
Toulouse Geese, Pekin Ducks, S. C. 
and Rosecomb R. I. Reds. My poultry 
is mated with best of care and will 
win in every show. J. E. THOMAS, 
R. F. D. 5, Charlotte, N. C. 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding. An extra lot 
of pigs from two to five months old, 
ready toship. Alsoa few choice ser- 
vice boars. Brood sows and gilts all 
sold. These pigs con ain the blood of 
a noted $6,000 boar. Write for prices, 
pedigree goes with every hog sold. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 


Registered 0.1. C. Swine! 


fh se bogs are from Prize winners. Very 
thing for N. wv. farmers. Call or write. Five 
six-weeks old pigs for sale. 

J. G. HARDISON, rhurman, N. C. 

















WE BREED HIGH CLASS 


Shorthorn and Polled Durham Cattle 


sire in service, Baron Abbottsburn 168101. A 
good Red Polied :shorthorn) «f the low beefy 
type. He sired the first prize Polled Durham 
Heiter, and she also was Grand Champion 
Female of the 1906 show in Chicago. Have 
one 8 year old Poliewd Kull, and Bulls from six 
posed! tr up to Yearlings for sale. HEAT- 
WOLE & SUTER, Dale Knverprise, Rocking- 
ham County, Va. 


H. C. Simpson, Catawba, S. C. 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies and Breeder of 
italian Bees and Queens, | 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding, any age or sex ready 
to ship. Service boars, breeding sows and 
gilts, a specialty. The grand sire of our herd 
has never been defeated in any show yara 
and is now valued at $6,000. 
Write for prices. 
L. M. WHITAKER @& CO., 


MULBERRY, TENN. 


South Down Sheep and Essex Hogs. 


A few Essex Pigs for March de- 
livery left, and am booking orders for 
May and June delivery. Will have a 
lot of nice early Winter and Spring 
South Down Lambs for sale in June 
and July. 


L. G@ JONES, - 











Tobaccoville, N. C. 











FANCY LOT OF DUROC JERSEY PIGS 
now ready for sale. W. F. and L. Joyner 
cLittieton, N. C., R. F. D. 2. 


Berkshire Hogs ! 


Registered Sows and Young Pigs 
for sale. Best of blue blood. Cata- 
logue and prices on application. 





J. P. Cameron, Graham, Virginia. 


THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 

Tr P. BRASWELL, 


Battleboro, - - - 





North Carolina 


Sunnyside Berkshires. 


We have the best Berkshire blood 
in America in our four great Herd 
Boars— 


Imported Hightide Commons, Sunny- 
side’s Masterpiece, Baron Premier IID’s 
Bachelor and Sunnyside’s Faithful. 
Our Sows are of just as good blood 
and have been carefully selected 
from the best herds Don’t buy a 
Berkshire hog until you inquire 
about my stock. Prices reason- 


able. Headquarters for ABEK- 
DEEN-ANGUS CATTLE. 


W.R. Walker, -  Union,S. C. 








Large English Berkshires 


Imported strain bred and 
for sale. 


Also Jersey Cattle. 


D. L. Farrior, R. F. D. 4-55, Raleigh, N. C. 


Red Pollied Cattle, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
olocky, and very handsome The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2.500 to 
87,000 each. A pair of pigs of this breeding 
for $15; in the West they would cost you 
from $40 to 850. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


SAM’L B. Woops, - - - Proprietor, 
Charlottesville, Va 








POLAND CHINA HOGS 


S C. Brown Leghorns, Homer Pigeons and 
English and American Fox Hounds. 


Smith Bros., ‘i¢s'$? Haley, Tenn. 


Box 34, 


| HAVE A FINE LOT OF 


THOROUGHBRED AND WELL BRED 


Short Horns for Sale 


at fair prices, both male and female from six 
montis to two years old. Correspondence 
solicited. GEORGE CHRISMAN, Harrison- 
burg, Va., R. F. D. Route No. 4 








IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jer- 
sey Cattle, Black Essex 
Hogs, Scotch Collie Dogs, 


or Bb. P. Rocks,S. L Wyandottes,S (. Brown 
Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggsin season. Address OPEN VIEW 
FAKMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Prop., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 








For Sale at Farmers’ Prices! 





Five Young Berkshire Boars, farrowed 
June 1, 1906, by aseven hundred pound grand- 
son of Imp. Lustri’s Bachelor out of sows of 
pure Biltmore blood. 


R. J. Hancock & Son, 


“KELLERSLIE,” : Charlottesville, Va. 


Kentucky Jack Farm 


A fine lot of big black 
well-bred Kentucky Jacks, 
also Imported Black Span- 
ish Jacks, Se.ected by me 
personally from the best 
breed of Jacks in Spain. 
We furnish a certificate of 
pedigree w''h each impor- 
Come to see me or write for prices. 











ted Jack. 
I can please you. Joe EK. Wright, Junction 
City, Ky. 





Rose Comb Leghorns, 
Plymouth Rocks, 


B U E Wyandottes. 


MA MMO TH Bronze Turkeys, 


White Turkeys, 
Milk White Guineas. 
Purple Guineas—Very Rare, 
Berkshire Swine, 


REGISTERED Jfenenks 


Mention this Paper when Writing. 


JOHN C. FOWKE, - - Baldock, S. C. 
Union Hill Herd of Poland Chinas. 


Herd headed by the best Boar that money 
would buy. My Sows are of rich breeding. 
I dont claim to have the only herd in the 
world, but 1 do claim to ave ove of the best. 
When I find one that suits me I buy her— 
don’t care what it costs. When you see my 
advertisement don’t think that you can 
buy a pig .or $5, for I dont sell that kind. I 
always cull m, pigs a’ d send the culis to 
the slaugiter pens IfIlsend you anything 
that you dont like, write meand I will make 
you satisfied if 1 have to give you ywuur 
money back My hogs are the easy feeding, 
quick maturing kind that are so hard to 
find. 1 always bave for sale herd gilts, boars 
ready for service. I make it a specialtv to 
herd breeders. I have some of the finest 
pl.s now ready toship that Il have ever had 
the pleasure of selling. They have fancy 
heads and ears, large bone and the finest 
coat lever saw. Perrect Challenger is the 
bes' breeder leverowned write me quick 
and get your order in for they are goin 
like botcakes Write me your wants an 
vet full value for your money. Ywurs for 
honest dealings, E. 8S. WRIGHT, R. R. 1, 
Brush Creek, Tenn. 











Sunny Home Farm 
ee a me 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, PRop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm end Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 








FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 





and 





White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 
PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 











OakKwood Farm. 





Jersey Cattle 


AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 





BULLS IN USE: 


Biltroore’s Torment, No. 69761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66300. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 
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Mixing Guano With Cottonseed at 
Planting. 


It is very desirable to put out some 
guano with cottonseed so as to stimu- 
late the tender plant when it first 
comes up. Those who have had no ex- 
perience along this line very natural- 
ly fear that the guano will kill the 
seed and certain brands of guano will 
kill seed if in direct contact with 
them. A Progressive Farmer reader 
having made inquiry concerning the 
danger here, if any, in using the Cole 
Planter, we sent the inquiry to the 
Cole Manufacturing Company for full 
explanation and they write as fol- 
lows: 

“We are pleased to assure your 
readers that the Cole Planter mixes 
the guano with the soil directly un- 
der the seed, thus producing splendid 
results without any danger. Many 
thousands of these planters have 
been used for several years, and we 
have no reports of any damage to the 
seed. We have had hundreds of let- 
ters giving experience of farmers with 
various quantities of guano from fifty 
pounds up to 400 pounds to the acre, 
and all were delighted with the ef- 
fect. We recommend the use of fifty 
to 200 pounds with the seed and mix- 
ing the balance, if any, with the soil 
before planting. Our customers re- 
port good results with much larger 
quantities put out with the seed, but 
in dry years especially we feel sure 
that it is better when using say 300 
or more pounds to the acre, to mix 
a part with the soil and cover it up, 
then when you plant put out the re- 
mainder with the seed. It will pay 
to get the best machine you can find 
for this work, regardless of who 
makes it.’’ 





Free to Dairymen. 


The Springtime issue of The Sep- 
arator News, the big semi-annual 
publication of the Sharples Separator 
Company, West Chester, Pa., is now 
being sent to readers. 

The News consists of six pages, 
standard newspaper size, illustrated 
in colors, and is packed full of facts 
and information about Tubular 
separators and the dairy business— 
a big feature bearing the testimony 
of Tubular users. 

The News circulation for the pres- 
ent issue is 600,000 copies, sent all 
over the United States wherever 
dairymen live, and the mailing out of 
which keeps a big force of people 
busily engaged for a month. A pos- 
tal request addressed to The Sharples 
Separator Company, West Chester, 
Pa., will bring The News to the 
homes of those interested within the 
United States. Free. 





About Farm Power. 


The simple gasoline engines manu- 
factured by the International Har- 
vester Company are doing much in 
revolutionizing farm work. Many 
are the places they are now employ- 
ed where formerly slow, laborious 
hand labor had to be resorted to. 
There is hardly any limit to the times 
and places where power of some kind 
can be used on the farm. With the 
perfecting of gasoline engines a long 
step was taken toward lightening of 
farm burdens. With the perfecting 
of the I. H. C. engines, the farm 
Power problem was completely solved. 
These engines were made not only 
reliable, but also simple, so that far- 
mers who are not supposed to be me- 
chanics could run them. The I. H. 
C. engines quickly: made the tread 
mills and the old-fashioned horse- 
bowers a thing of the past. I. H. C. 
engines furnish an economical power 
because they use little fuel. They 
can be adapted to use alcohol as well 
88 gasoline, and therefore are des- 
tined to be run cheaply. They can 
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You Get M 
Harvest Profits 


If Harvest Finds You Ready 


harvest this year—that is a plain business 
proposition with you. 

It needs no argument to prove that 

you can not be sure of all the harvest returns— 

no matter how favorable the outlook—unless you 


: i get all the profits possible out of your 


have made full and effective preparations before _ 


hand. 

A quick narvest—an easy harvest free from 
breakdowns and delays due to inefficient ma- 
chines—is the harvest that yields every cent of its 
value to you. 

The vital point then is your harvesting ma- 
chines. You can not afford totake chances on it. 
A mistake in this matter means loss of golden 
hours in the field, and profit-eating expenses, to 
say nothing of the worry. z 

You can not decide this question wisely when 
the harvest rush ison. This is one part of your 
preparation that you can make now, and that it 
pays to make now. 

The test of time is one of the best guides to 
your selection. And when you think of harvest- 
ing machines that have proved their efficiency 
year after year for a generation, what names are 
brought at once to mind? 


Champion, McCormick, Osborne, 
Deering, Milwaukee, Piano. 


There must be a reason why these six ma- 
chines have become familiar the world over— 
wherever harvesting is done. 

It means that they have withstood all the 
tests of a// conditions of harvest fields everywhere. 

It means not only that they were built on 
right principles at the first, but that they have 
steadily led in improvements from year to year, 
thus holding the place they have established ‘as 
the standard. 

But world-wide reputation—much as it means 
—is not the only reason for absolute confidence 
in this Kine. 

Each machine stands on its present merits, 
because it is built under the most favorable con- 
ditions. 

The International Harvester Company is able 
to demand and obtain the very best materials of 
every kind and the highest mechanical skill— 
everything that goes to make the perfect machine. 

To erect and maintain experimental shops 
and laboratories and to employ the best special- 
ists to work out every principle and detail—these 
things would not come within the reach of the 
ordinary manufacturer. But the International 
Harvester Company can and does concentrate the 


excellence of all its splendid equipment in these 
machines. 

By owning and operating its own coal and 
iron mines, its own smelters and steel mills, and 
its own timber and saw mills, the International 
Harvester Company is enabled to select the best 
wood and steel that forests and mines afford. 

And in addition it can and does employ the 
best labor. 

With such advantages of increased resources, 
nothing but the best of material need be accepted. 
And it is easy to see how machines can be im- 
proved in a degree not attainable in any other 
way—how such rigid tests as these machines are 
subjected to, can be insisted on—why no machine 
ever leaves the works until the best qualified 
experts have pronounced it perfect. 

All this care in the selection of materials—all 
the skill of labor—all the thoroughness of inspection 
and test—and all the perfection which these things 
mean and bring about goes into your machine. 

Isn’t.it worth while to consider who gets the 
benefit in the end—what this concentrated effort 
on your machine would mean to you in the critical 
time of your harvest? 

Isn’t it worth your while to consider whether 
you will not be the gainer in a large degree by 
preparing for harvest or haying time with a 
machine that you £now? 

Harvest time is not the time to try something 
you are not sure of. You want all the guarantee 
of steady, reliable operation that you can obtain. 

Manufacturers can afford to experiment, but 
you can not. 

‘You want a machine that has been proved by 
time—that has been proved by use under all con- 
ditions—that has been proved by your own neigh- 
bors—and that is made under conditions that as- 
sure you that it isthe best within the manufactur- 
ing possibilities. 

And if repairs ever have to be made, you want to 
be sure that you can get them at once, and that the 
parts will fit. This is another special advantage of 
these machines—repairs are always right at hand, for 
International local agents everywhere have them in 
stock. 

Harvest economy and efficiency not only call for 
good machines but good twine as well. 

International Harvester Company binder twine is 
made from high-grade pure sisal and manila fibers— 
the best raw materials that can be procured. The 
Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, Osborne, 
Plano and International binder twine is sold in the 
following grades: Sisal, standard, manila and pure 
manila. 

Call on the International agent and get a catalog, 
while you have plenty of time to study it. If you don’t 
know an International agent write us and we will give 
you the name of the one nearest you. 


International Harvester Company of America, Chicago, U. S. A. 
(INCORPORATED) 
International Line:— Binders, Reapers, Headers, Header Binders, Corn Binders, Corn Shockers, Corn Pickers, Huskers 
and Shredders, Corn Shellers, Mowers, Hay Tedders, Hay Rakes, Sweep Rakes, Hay Loaders, Hay Stackers, Hay 
Balers, Feed Grinders, Knife Grinders, Cream Separators, Gasoline Engines, Pumping Jacks, Manure Spreaders, Weber 
Wagons, Columbus Wagons, Bettendorf Wagons and Binder Twine. 
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be had in many sizes, such as can| power, or want to post up on power Please find enclosed $3—fifty cents 
easily be moved from place to place,| questions, call and take up the ques-| apiece for two new subscribers and 
and are especially adapted to light|tion with them. |$2 for my own subscription. I can’t 
work. do without The Progressive Farmer. 
Local International agents can sup-| The more Progressive Farmer|It gets better every week. This 
ply catalogs and_ give particulars| homes, the better your neighborhood.| Week’s paper is  splendid.—E. S. 











about these engines. If you need] Send us a club. Burch, Florence, 8. C. 
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Famous Ohio Gultivators ! 














that will thoroughly pulverize and evenly 
distribute from one hundred pounds to ten 
. «|e . tons per acre. Made in two sizes by LIND- 
irst 1ding ultivator || SEY & SONS, Box 2, Crystal Springs, Ga. 
made in the country. For 25 years it 
has held the lead, because it is built right 
and is so simple that a child can operate Plows shallow or 
it successfully. Hammock seat acts like 
aspring. Lever adjustment balances the 
tongue to the weight of any rider and thus 
relieves any possibility of neck weight. 
Our 1000 mile axle is provided with dust 
eo hubs. Altogether the Famous Ohio 
the best made. Made in steel or wood, 
with four, six or eight and spring tooth 
shovel ms. 
Catalog of Full Line mailed free. 


Ohio Cultivator Co., 


Dept. 19, . Bellevue, Ohio. 
































Plaster, Brick, Ter- 


Cement, Lime 
’ ‘ ra-Cetta Pipe, Etc. 


Ete. 




















Send for new cat- 
Department Chattanooga, Tenn. 
“Acme” Brand Roofing Felt, Flint Coated, both sides—1, 2 and 3 ply. 


R O YA L deep furrow. You 
pe angle the disc 
and set scraper to 
2 = H Q R s E eave ground in any 
desired condition. 
ia $ Sig Cc alogue, describing 
both the Roya Jand 
our Volunteer 
Plows in_ singles, 
doubles and triples, 
for heavy work. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 
Our ready-to-lay Asphalt Roofing Felts are cheaper than the Corrugated Iron 
Shingles, etc., etc. Need no repairing, will last ten totwenty years. Do not taing 
water, proof against water, acid, gas, steam, alkali, and vermin; fire resisting. Keeps 
buildings cool in Summer and warm in Winter. Sufficient Large Headed Galvanized 
Nails and Lap Cement. Also full printed directions for laying is packed in the coreof 
each roll. 
“Electroid” Brand Roofing Felt, Hard Rubber Finish—1, 2 and 3 ply. 
Universal’ Brand Roofing Felt, Gravel Surfaced—one weight only. 
The above are the best brands of ready-to-lay Asphalt Roofing Felts mantfactured. 
If you are “progressive” and desire the best roof at a reasonable cost, get our prices f. 
o. b. your railroad station—sam ples FREE for the asking. 
CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CoO., 
Sole Southern Distributors, - - ~ - Charleston, South Carolina. 











**T would not take $50.00 for the corn 
attachment to my Cole Planter.’’—J. E. 
Hovucs. 


**T would 
not take $150 
for my Cole 
Planter if I 
could not get 
another.’’— 
EDWARD 

ScHOLTZz. 


THE COLE UNIVERSAL PLANTER 


Distributes Guano and Drills Cotton Seed at the same time. Drops Corn 
one grain or more if wanted. Perfect Pea Planter, fine for Peanuts, 
Sorghum, Beans, etc. Gives better stands, increases the yield, and 
saves labor. It is simple, practical and easy to run. Over 30,000 farm- 
ers are using Cole Machines with pleasure and profit. ‘They will save 
you much time and money. We pay the freight and guarantee satis- 
faction. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE TO-DAY. 


The Cole Mfg. Go., GHARLOTTE, N. C. 

















ESTABLISHED 18901. 


THE COMMERCIAL & FARMERS BANK, 


OF RALEIGH, N. C. 


Capital Stock, - - $100,000.00 
Surplus and Profits Earned, $100,000.00 
Assets Over One Million Dollars 


It is known as THE FARMERS’ BANK and solicits your patronage. 








J. J. THOMAS President. 
A. A. THOMPSON, Vice-President. 


B. 8. JERMAN, Cashier. 
H. W. JACKSON, Asst. Cashier, 





When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 


WE ARE INDEPENDENT. 


There never was a time when 


public opinion was so outspoken 
in regard to trust made goods, 
The confidence of the people has 
been shaken. Buy Bailey Bros. 
tobaccos, It is the kind that you 
don’t find fault with. 


BAILEY BROTHERS, 
(Incorporated) 
Winston-Salem, N, C. 


No better tobaccos made than those manufac 
tured by BAILEY BROS. NOT IN A TRUGT. 





ter irons and hooks. 120 ft. 
rope, 5 floor hooks, 3 
Wood, steel and ca) 
outfits any lengths. 


WRITE US TODAY. 


grinder; grinds heel and 
point at same time. 
Grinds 6 ft. sickle in 10 
min, With 1 stone for 
sickles, $2.78. With 2 
stones for grinding all 
kinds of tools, $3.10. 


13 raf- 


eys. 
track 








Free our Agr'l. 


>» |U BAR STEEL 


eeth. 
A post card will doand we will mail you 
Implement 


ie 


This improved Har- 
row is made with five 
spring Steel U Bars, 
each bar having six 
teeth, making sixty 
teeth to two section 
Harrow. Cuts 10 feet. 
Furnished with }4 or 54 
te 





Catalog Ae201 


we. 
ZB. 


buys this Steel Beam 
Cultivater, plain, with 
5 steel reversible shovels, 
giving two wearing edges 
Spreads to 33-in. eat 
useful ene-horse Cul- 


We |lon size, 83.00. 





and kinds toselect 


$1.15 
for automatic come 
airtwo gallon 
Spray pump. Four 
ith 


solid brass tank, $4.55. 
Extension pipes for 


MARVIN SMITH CO. CHICAGO. 





J.S.SCHOFIELDS SONS CO. 
High Grade Machinery Manufacturers 


- = Engines; Boilers; Tanks’ 

and Towers; Smoke Stacks 

{ Etc.; Saw Mills, Mill, Ma- 

chinists’, Engineers’ and 

Steam Fitters’ Supplies; 

/ Cane Mills; Syrup Kettles. 
WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCHOFIELD'S SONS CO. 


MACON, GEORGIA, ¢ 


Gy IN 


Plant Covers Seven Acres. 





Y, 











ewer 


The Raleigh Banking & Trust Co., The Round Steps Bank, 
55552552322= Cor. Hargett and Fayetteville Sts. = SSS 
Does a General Banking Business and Will be Pleased to Serve all in that Line. 














The Trust part of our name meang that we can become Administrators and Exe- 
cutors of Hataton, under Will, Trustees under Mortagages and Deeds of Trust, and 
eat 4 py! es ced bene Preet V 

e havea ong 6 an urglar Proo ault, absolutely Safe, and in it we 
have Safe-Deposit Boxes for rent. yar who have valuable papers. deeds, and wills 
eno TRECTORS—Chas. M. Busbee, Ch: 

> e) . Bus Chas. E. Johnson, James A. Briggs, Chas. H. 
Belvin, W. N. Jones, Thomas 8. Kenan, Thomas B. Crowder, W. A. Linehan, F. 0. 
Moring, J. R. Chamberlain, H. E. Norris, J. W. Harden, Jr., Alfred Williams. 
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THE 
KEELEY 
CURE 


Do You Know What It Does? 


It relieves a person of all desire for strong 
drink or drugs, restores his nervous system 
to its normal condition, and reinstates a man 
to his home and business. 











FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Correspondence Confidential. 

















